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PREFACE 


I  HAVE  kept  these  pages  ostensibly  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
since  their  subject  is  treated  in  a  way  that  seems  to  require 
this.  But  the  lectures  were  not  delivered  as  they  now  appear. 
A  good  deal  of  the  argument,  to  make  tolerable  reading,  needed 
elaborating  beyond  what  any  audience  could  be  expected  to 
endure  ;  and  illustrative  quotation,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
as  desirable  in  a  lecture  as  it  is  superfluous  in  a  book. 

I  am  quite  aware,  however,  that  my  discussion  of  this  large 
topic  is  in  many  places  still  manifestly  rudimentary  ;  but  those 
who  might  be  interested  in  its  development  are,  I  fancy,  con¬ 
siderably  rarer  than  those  who  would  be  impatient  of  this. 
I  hope  sometime  to  carry  out  more  rigorously  and  fully  the 
principles  of  artistic  theory  which  I  have  elsewhere  set  forth. 
Meanwhile,  out  of  the  public  lectures  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  give  in  the  Universities  of  Liverpool  and  of  Leeds,  some¬ 
thing  might  be  made  which  would,  for  most  people,  sufficiently 
survey  the  grounds  of  criticism  in  poetry, 

L.  A. 

The  University, 

Leeds. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

GENERAL  observations  on  the  art  of  poetry 
are  common  enough.  Critics,  for  example, 
are  apt  to  back  their  particular  judgments  by 
asserting  broadly  that  “  Poetry  should  do  this  ” 
or  “  Poetry  cannot  do  that.”  If  a  critic  is 
sufficiently  lavish  of  such  remarks  we  say  that 
he  has  a  theory  of  poetry  :  his  theory  being  nothing 
but  a  conviction  of  what  poetry  ought  to  do. 
Thus  Matthew  Arnold,  as  everybody  knows,  had 
a  theory  that  poetry  should  be  a  criticism  of  life. 

It  is  not  in  this  sense  that  I  am  taking  the  theory 
of  poetry  as  my  topic.  If  it  were,  there  would  be 
many  of  you,  I  hope,  whose  minds  would  be  busy 
with  demands  for  my  authority  :  and  what  au¬ 
thority  could  I  give  you  ?  There  is  no  one  who 
can  say  what  poetry  ought  to  be  on  any  better 
grounds  than  his  own  personal  preference.  But 
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if  I  simply  attempt  to  say  what  poetry  is  in  fact — 
the  things  it  does  and  the  way  it  does  them — you 
will  always  know  the  authority  I  am  building  on  : 
poetry  itself. 

Let  me  make  another  disclaimer.  I  shall  try 
to  describe — very  sketchily,  as  you  will  find — how 
poetry  does  its  business  ;  but  I  have  no  notion 
of  telling  any  one  how  to  write  poetry.  This 
has  been  attempted.  Baudelaire  undertook  to  turn 
any  one  into  a  poet  in  so  many  lessons  ;  but  I 
never  heard  that  he  succeeded.  No  one  can  be 
taught  how  to  be  an  artist  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
quite  true  that  no  one  can  be  an  artist  who  has 
not  learned  his  medium.  You  must  know  your 
perspective  or  your  counterpoint — the  grammar  of 
your  art— if  you  do  not  want  to  be  like  a  high- 
minded  foreigner  labouring  his  inefficient  dis¬ 
course  in  broken  English.  But  once  you  have 
learnt  the  grammar,  then  there  is  no  one  who 
can  help  you  but  yourself.  The  person  who 
wishes  to  write  poetry,  however,  has  already 
arrived  at  that  stage.  He  has  no  perspective  or 
counterpoint  to  learn,  because  he  has  been  learning 
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command  of  his  medium  ever  since  he  was  a  baby  ; 
if  he  has  not  got  hold  of  it  now,  no  one  can  teach 
him.  And  for  the  use  that  he  is  to  make  of  his 
medium — of  language,  that  is — he  can  only  consult 
his  own  talent. 

What  is  left,  then,  if  we  are  not  to  dogmatise 
on  the  duties  of  poetry,  nor  to  prescribe  for  its 
composition  ?  More  than  enough,  at  any  rate,  to 
occupy  this  course  of  lectures.  Poetry  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  notable  facts  in  the 
life  of  man  ;  and  a  general  analysis  of  its  nature 
and  methods  cannot  but  improve  our  knowledge 
of  ourselves— of  what  we  are  and  what  we  would 
like  to  be.  There  is  a  feeling  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  examine  too  nicely  into  the  way  poetry  works. 
It  may  be  like  taking  a  watch  to  pieces  ;  you  may 
not  be  able  to  put  it  together  again,  or  if  you  do, 
it  may  not  go  as  well  as  it  did  before.  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  closer  you  look  into  poetry, 
the  more  you  have  to  discover,  and  to  enjoy.  At 
any  rate,  theory  of  this  kind — theory  which, 
without  pretending  to  legislate  for  poetry,  tries 
to  understand  the  nature  of  its  power — has  had 
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many  devotees,  and  not  only  among  the  philo¬ 
sophers.  Some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the  history 
of  thought  have,  indeed,  had  their  say  in  the 
theory  of  poetry — Aristotle,  Plato,  Kant.  Bacon 
summed  up  one  aspect  of  it  in  a  few  profound 
and  majestic  sentences.  But  the  poets  them¬ 
selves  have  certainly  not  been  unwilling  to  theorise 
their  art.  We  have  such  considered  treatises  as 
those  of  Dante,  Sidney,  du  Bellay,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley  ;  we  have  contributions  scarcely  less  valu¬ 
able  in  such  flashes  of  lightning  penetration  as 
Coleridge’s  distinction  between  Milton’s  genius 
and  Shakespeare’s,  or  Sophocles’  distinction  between 
himself  and  Euripides  :  “  My  kind  of  poetry 

represents  men  as  they  should  be,  Euripides’  kind 
men  as  they  are.”  The  poets  even  introduce 
sometimes  a  thread  of  poetic  theory  into  the  texture 
of  their  art.  Shakespeare’s  speech  about  the 
poet’s  eye  “  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  ”  is  perhaps 
so  familiar  that  we  do  not  always  realise  what  a 
sound  piece  of  theory  it  is.  The  image,  the  shaped 
and  concrete  thing — that  is  what  poetry  deals  in  ; 
the  abstract  of  thought  and  the  intangible  of  fantasy, 
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poetry  translates  into  forms,  into  vividly  actual 
definition — what  Shakespeare,  practising  his  theory 
while  he  enounces  it,  calls  “  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.”  Landor  even  made  poetic  use  of 
the  pangs  of  composition.  The  intimacies  of 
technique  are  curiously  revealed  in  his  account 
of  the  youthful  queen’s  difficulties  with  the  unruly 
energy  of  words,  when  she  was  drawing  up  a 
diplomatic  speech  : 

She  formed  them,  and  reformed  them,  with  regret 
That  there  was  somewhat  lost  in  every  change  : 

She  could  replace  them — what  would  that  avail  ? — • 
Moved  from  their  order  they  have  lost  their  charm. 

There  you  have  strikingly  expressed  the  fact, 
common  to  all  usages  of  language,  but  of  supreme 
importance  in  poetry,  that  the  meaning  of  a  word 
depends  not  simply  on  the  word  itself,  but  on 
the  other  words  round  about  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  enumerating  casual 
or  deliberate  contributions  to  the  theory  of  poetry. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  their  plenty,  the  whole  ground 
has  never  been  mapped  out  ;  still  less  has  anything 
like  a  consistent  and  accepted  body  of  doctrine 
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resulted.  I  am  not  now  proposing  to  supply 
that  deficiency ;  but  so  long  as  the  deficiency 
exists,  it  may  excuse  any  attempt  at  a  broad  and 
connected  account  of  the  main  facts  of  poetry. 

I  begin  by  limiting  my  subject.  This  is  clearly 
required.  The  nature  of  poetry,  thoroughly 
searched  out,  would  take  me  through  all  the 
departments  of  human  knowledge  and  illusion. 
It  would  be  like  that  heaven-high,  hell-deep  journey 
Wordsworth  describes  as  his  exploration  of  the 
secrets  of  man’s  mind  : 

For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep — and  aloft  ascending  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 

All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bands, 

That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form, 

Jehovah,  with  His  thunder,  and  the  choir 

Of  shouting  Angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones — - 

I  pass  them  unalarmed.  Not  chaos,  not 

The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus 

Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy  scooped  out 

By  help  of  dreams — can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 

As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 

Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man. 
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Yes,  and  all  the  Mind  of  Man  comes,  or  may 
come,  within  the  scope  of  poetry  ;  and, 

Had  we  but  world  enough  and  time, 

all  of  it  might,  under  one  colour  or  another,  be 
ransacked  for  our  theory  of  poetry. 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 

Time’s  winged  chariot  hurrying  near. 

Limitation  is  decidedly  required.  I  shall  not 
as  the  great  philosopher  did,  start  by  asking,  is 
there  such  a  thing  as  my  subject  ?  And  if  there 
is,  by  what  possibility  and  by  what  right  does  it 
exist  ? — I  shall  assume  that  poetry  exists.  I  shall 
assume  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  desirable.  I  shall 
not  reach  out  into  the  psychology  of  that ;  and 
I  shall  not  be  daunted  by  the  apparition  of  the 
man  who  says  :  “  But  honestly,  I  don’t  like  poetry.” 
I  shall  not  trace  his  affliction  back  to  its  source  in 
some  obscure  mental  deformity.  I  leave  him  to 
the  alienists. 

Besides,  there  are  laws  of  trespass  in  this  region 
as  in  others.  Psychology,  for  instance,  is  a  great 
landowner  hereabouts.  I  have  no  permit  which 
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would  excuse  my  rambling  over  his  property ; 
and  I  fear  the  noise  of  my  floundering  in  the 
watery  soil  he  cultivates  would  unpleasantly  attract 
his  notice.  Metaphysics,  too,  has  some  thorny 
preserves  marching  with  our  pleasant  grasslands  ; 
and  metaphysics  is  a  notoriously  litigious  creature. 
We  shall  find  we  have  range  enough  without  such 
risks  as  these. 

But  there  is  another  neighbouring  science,  of 
whom  we  must  be  even  more  careful.  This  is 
the  science  of  /Esthetics  ;  and  now  it  is  not 
resentment  we  must  avoid,  but  friendliness.  For 
/Esthetics,  not  being  quite  sure  of  his  dignity,  is 
only  too  anxious  to  do  the  neighbourly  thing  and 
put  his  whole  property  at  our  disposal.  The 
danger  is,  that  if  we  accept  his  invitation,  he 
assumes  the  right  to  walk  about  our  estate  and  to 
have  some  say  in  its  management  ;  and  several 
previous  cultivators  of  our  ground  have  been  quite 
taken  in  by  his  specious  advice.  In  order  then 
that  we  may  keep  safely  to  our  own  ground,  and 
be  able  to  warn  off  the  officious  friendship  of  this 
busybody,  we  must  be  sure  of  our  boundary. 
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We  are  to  study  the  art  of  poetry.  Now  art, 
if  it  is  successful,  is  judged  to  be  beautiful  ;  and 
aesthetics  can  certainly  be  described  as  the  science 
of  everything  that  may  be  brought  up  for  judgment 
as  beautiful  or  the  reverse  :  it  is  too  narrow  a 
description,  but  it  will  do  for  the  present.  This 
apparently  gives  aesthetics  a  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  landlord  of  our  territory  ;  but  we  have  just 
as  good  a  claim  to  an  absolute  autonomy,  if  not 
independence. 

If  I  contemplate  Nature  with  delight,  I  am 
certainly  providing  material  for  the  science  of 
aesthetics,  and  I  may  consider  myself  to  be  in  a 
poetical  state  of  mind  ;  but  what  is  to  be  noted 
now  is,  that  the  experience  is  wholly  my  own. 
If,  however,  I  contemplate  with  delight  a  work 
of  art — a  poem,  say — the  experience  is  not  wholly 
my  own  :  another  man’s  experience  is  involved 
with  mine  :  namely,  the  poet’s.  This  may  not 
seem  a  very  great  difference  ;  but  in  fact  it  is 
crucial :  it  is  the  vitally  characteristic  thing  in 
poetry  :  for  it  is  this  that  makes  poetry  one  of  the 
Arts.  The  theory  of  poetry,  then,  must  take 
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account  not  only  of  the  quality  of  certain  remark¬ 
able  kinds  of  experience,  but  also  of  the  no  less 
remarkable  Art  by  which  the  poet  has  communi¬ 
cated  his  experience  and  enabled  it  to  become  ours 
as  well.  However  nicely  we  examine  into  poetical 
states  of  mind,  their  study  will  never  give  us  what 
is  characteristic  of  poetry — namely,  the  conveying 
of  these  states  of  mind,  whatever  they  may  be,  by 
the  methodical  use  of  language.  Poetry  must  be 
studied  as  a  deliberately  designed  activity  leading 
up  to  a  foreordained  end  ;  and  solely  because  it 
is  this  is  it  capable  of  its  peculiar  spiritual 
function. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  theory  of  poetry 
should  be  kept  decisively  apart  from  the  general 
science  of  aesthetics.  For  outside  poetry  anything 
like  the  art  to  which  poetry  owes  its  existence  is 
utterly  unknown — the  art  or  system  of  contrivances 
whereby  experience  can  be  transferred  whole  and 
unimpaired,  in  all  its  subtlety  and  complexity, 
from  one  mind  to  another.  This  gives  us  our 
boundary  :  we  need  nothing  beyond  it,  and  we 
shall  assume  our  right  to  independence  within  it. 
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Unless  we  do  so,  there  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities 
of  irrelevance  and  error  ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
general  aesthetics  must  regard  an  aspect  of  in¬ 
numerable  things  which  belong  in  their  substance 
to  every  sort  of  intellectual  compartment.  These 
may  not  only  be  quite  irrelevant  to  the  study  of 
an  art  ;  they  may  endanger  it ;  since  under  the 
colour  of  their  aesthetic  value  they  will  always  be 
ready  to  offer  themselves  as  explanations  of  the 
art.  Thus  we  have  been  told  that  the  highest 
art,  in  poetry  as  elsewhere,  is  known  by  the 
physiological  disturbance  it  causes  ;  especially  by 
a  certain  thrilling  shudder  down  the  spine,  or  a 
chilly  tingle  over  the  skin  of  arms  and  legs  :  in 
fact  what  is  vulgarly  called  gooseflesh.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  at  gooseflesh  that  poetry  should  aim. 
Whether  it  should  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that,  at  least  as  an  occasional  occurrence, 
gooseflesh  accompanies  poetry.  I  find  it  quite 
an  interesting  fact  ;  and  it  at  once  raises  a 
question  which  is  almost  exciting— the  question 
whether  poetry  proceeds  through  gooseflesh  to 
the  mind  or  through  the  mind  to  gooseflesh.  But 
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how  does  this  aesthetic  fact  enrich  the  study  of 

poetic  art?  It  depends,  for  one  thing,  on  the 

mere  chance  of  my  physical  condition  ;  I  goose- 

flesh  one  day,  but  another  day  I  do  not,  at  the  same 

passage  ;  but  I  am  just  as  clear  that  the  art  of 

the  passage  is  good  on  the  one  day  as  on  the  other. 

What  is  more,  I  gooseflesh  not  only  at  art 

exquisitely  good,  but  with  precisely  the  same 
% 

thrill  at  art  excruciatingly  bad. 

Again  :  the  discovery  has  been  announced  that 
the  finest  poetry,  by  its  nice  assembly  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  will  always  cause  an  increased 
secretion  of  saliva  ;  further,  it  is  alleged  that  from 
this  comes  a  sense  of  well-being,  and  that  the 
poetry  is  then  judged  to  have  succeeded  in  its  art. 
According  to  this,  the  deficiency  of  the  man  who 
does  not  relish  poetry  lies  not  in  his  mind  but  in 
his  mucous  membrane. 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  this  physiological  fact  as  I 
am  of  the  gooseflesh  ;  and  I  am  doubtful  whether 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva  really  would  give  me  any 
notable  sense  of  well-being.  There  are,  of  course, 
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here  and  there,  lines  which  do  make  one’s  mouth 
water : 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep 
In  blanched  linen  smooth  and  lavender’d, 

While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince  and  plum  and  gourd, 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 

And  lucent  syrops  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr’d 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one 
From  silken  Samarkand  to  cedar’d  Lebanon. 

That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  stock  miracles  of 
diction — the  way  the  articulation  of  those  words 
makes  your  mouth  work  as  though  it  were  savouring 
the  very  gust  of  all  those  sweets.  But  in  the  case 
of  inedible  imagery,  even  in  a  line  as  superbly 
vowelled  as 

In  cedar,  marble,  ivory  or  gold — 

the  resulting  salivation,  in  my  case,  would  require 
very  delicate  hygrometry  to  reveal  it ;  certainly  my 
appreciation  does  not  depend  on  it.  And  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  art  of  poetry  is  to  be  better  under¬ 
stood  for  being  equated  with  a  cooking  partridge. 

“  Not  here,  O  Apollo  !  ” — Enough  of  these 
whimsies,  these  papillons  noirs,  of  aberrant  poetics. 
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They  will  at  least  serve  as  instances  of  the  sort  of 
stuff  I  want  to  keep  out  of  our  discussion.  Our 
theory  will  move  about  the  art  of  poetry  as  though 
in  a  quiet  ordered  cosmos,  a  self-contained  globe 
suspended  in  the  midst  of  what,  for  these  present 
purposes,  I  shall  regard  as  chaos.  Out  of  that 
cosmos  I  shall  make  no  excursions  ;  though  I 
may  sometimes  put  my  head  out.  When  I  come 
to  the  question  of  beauty,  for  example,  I  shall  not 
go  looking  outside  this  prescribed  sphere  for  a 
definition  of  beauty  in  general  ;  all  I  shall  try  to 
determine  is  how,  inside  our  art,  the  specific  kind 
of  beauty  which  occurs  only  in  poetry  can  arise. 
So  with  rhythm.  Whence  comes  rhythm  into 
poetry  ?  Some  derive  it  from  heart-beats,  some 
from  respiration,  some  from  the  quantum  theory 
and  the  insinuations  of  molecules,  some  from 
Hottentots  and  tom-toms.  All  this  belongs  to 
chaos.  Rhythm  came  from  somewhere  ;  our 
concern  is,  that  we  have  it  in  our  cosmos.  What 
sort  of  rhythm  poetry  uses — what  poetry  uses 
rhythm  for — these  are  our  questions. 

In  short,  I  intend  no  heroic  synthesis  of  poetry 
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out  of  its  multitudinous  elements.  I  shall  take 
the  fact  of  poetry  for  granted,  and  merely  analyse 
its  more  important  qualities.  What  is  the  good  of 
this  ?  For  analysis  cannot  extend  knowledge. 
True  :  but  it  can  clarify  apprehension,  and  clarified 
apprehension  should  surely  mean  a  sharpened 
enjoyment.  The  gain  we  can  fairly  look  for  in 
the  theoretic  study  of  poetry  is,  besides  its  intel- 
ectual  satisfaction,  a  certain  distinction  in  our 
pleasures  :  the  confused  pell-mell  delight  in  the 
many  devices  of  poetry  should  become  a  texture 
of  keener  feelings,  distinctly  answering  to  each 
separate  element  of  the  complex  art.  I  cannot 
believe  that  versification,  for  example,  can  be 
enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  without  we  are 
exactly  conscious  of  the  way  it  works.  Here,  now, 
is  the  movement  of  Shakespeare’s  early  verse  : 

These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy  : 

And  never,  since  the  middle  summer’s  spring, 

Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 

By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushing  brook, 

Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 

But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport. 
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And  this  is  how  Shakespeare’s  later  verse  moves  : 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 

To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ;  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 

Which  to  preserve  is  sleep,  which  being  spotted 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ? 

Compare  with  that  Milton’s  final  development  of 
the  same  measure  : 

Oh  how  comely  it  is  and  how  reviving 
To  the  Spirits  of  just  men  long  opprest  ! 

When  God  into  the  hands  of  thir  deliverer 
Puts  invincible  might  .  .  . 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  who  does  not  perceive — and 
understand — the  huge  technical  differences  in  these 
three  quotations,  can  get  the  full  enjoyment  out 
of  any  of  them.  It  is  just  the  same  with  diction. 
When  we  can  see  pretty  clearly  what  it  is  that 
governs  a  poet’s  choice  of  words,  we  can  then 
begin  the  enjoyment  of  his  nicety. 

However,  I  shall  not  have  time  to  do  much  with 
the  details  of  technique  ;  I  can  only  indicate  their 
place  in  the  whole  process  of  poetic  activity.  And 
our  survey  would  not  be  complete  unless  I  said 
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something  about  the  purpose  of  that  process.  For 
poetry  does  not  only  give  us  enjoyment.  It  will 
be  part  of  our  theory  that  poetry,  with  varying 
intensity,  reveals  to  us  a  world  which  answers  to 
the  deepest  and  gravest  requirements  of  the  mind  ; 
a  world  ideal  in  its  harmony  and  its  permanence, 
in  its  security  and,  above  all,  in  its  significance, 
but  nevertheless  a  world  real  in  its  substance. 
That  is  to  say,  we  must  raise  our  speculation  of 
this  art  until  we  can  see  every  poem  as  the  capture 
and  preservation  of  some  perfection  of  experience. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  ;  and  let  me  do  so,  for  more 
cogency,  in  quite  a  humble  instance.  Here  is  a 
song  translated  from  the  Australian  blackfellow  : 

The  Kangaroo  ran  very  fast, 

But  I  ran  faster. 

The  Kangaroo  was  very  fat : 

I  ate  him. 

Kangaroo  !  Kangaroo  ! 

A  legitimate  triumph,  we  must  all  agree  :  the 
blackfellow  did  well  to  celebrate  it.  But  in  the 
mere  fact  of  celebrating  it  in  a  song,  what  has 
happened  ?  Kangaroo-hunting  has  become  an 
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affair  of  the  ideal  world.  The  blackfellow  only 
has  to  sing  his  song,  and  at  once  his  mind  is  in  a 
world  where  kangaroos  always  know  their  duty. 
They  do  not  always  know  it  in  the  everyday  reality 
of  things.  They  are  not  always  to  be  run  down 
there  ;  and  when  they  are,  they  are  not  always 
fat.  But  hunt  them  in  poetry,  and  they  are  every¬ 
thing  they  should  be.  True,  these  are  kangaroos 
you  cannot  eat  ;  but  nevertheless  they  have  not 
been  idealised  into  unreality.  They  have  not 
changed  their  nature.  You  still  must  chase  them. 
The  thing  is,  the  exhilaration  of  the  chase  can  never 
be  disappointed  ;  and  though  you  cannot  physically 
eat  your  quarry,  you  can  and  must  enjoy  it. 

And  thereby  thrive  more  remarkably  than  by 
any  nourishment  the  digestive  tract  can  provide. 
For  properly  the  blackfellow  has  not  idealised 
kangaroos  at  all  ;  he  has  idealised  the  experience 
of  hunting  them — simply  by  making  permanent 
the  sense  of  its  success.  Thereby  he  has  created 
a  world  which  is  altogether  his  own  :  he  has  made 
it  belong  to  him  and  to  his  desires.  He  is  the 
master  :  he  has  but  to  sing  his  song,  and  he  will 
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know  it.  What  is  much  more  important,  any  one 
at  all  can  possess  himself  of  the  poet’s  delighted 
mastery  of  things,  simply  by  singing  the  poet’s 
song. 

Look  where  you  will  in  poetry,  that  is  what,  at 
bottom,  you  find  ;  it  is  what  I  called  the  perfection 
of  experience.  We  are  always  trying  to  possess 
the  world  ;  but  the  world  does  not  always  seem 
to  want  us  :  it  goes  its  own  way  in  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  manner.  It  will  even  inflict  evil  on  us,  and 
altogether  behave  as  though  we  did  not  greatly 
matter.  We  correct  all  that  in  poetry.  Our 
possession  of  this  world  is  absolute  there.  Not 
by  cancelling  its  evil  :  this  inconvenient  world 
need  not  change  its  nature  in  order  to  become, 
in  poetry,  our  very  own.  If  poetry  were  to  ignore 
the  evil  of  the  world,  then  indeed  it  would  be  no 
better  than  an  amusing  fiction.  But  poetry  ignores 
nothing.  It  takes  the  evil  of  things,  and  makes 
that,  too,  mean  something  :  even  evil  must  obey 
its  master,  the  mind,  and  be  known  as  an  element 
necessary  to  the  final  harmony  of  things.  This 
is  the  height  of  the  understanding  of  poetry  which 
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its  theory  should  give  us  :  a  reasoned  sense  of  its 
constant  invigoration  of  our  minds  by  creating  for 
us  a  world  in  which  our  ownership  is  at  last 
complete  ;  so  complete  that,  in  its  largest  revela¬ 
tion,  evil  itself  ceases  to  be  a  meaningless  in¬ 
coherence,  and  falls  in  with  what  we  most  pro¬ 
foundly  desire — some  assurance  that  everything 
we  can  experience  must  somehow  be  significant 
to  us. 

How  are  we  to  set  out  for  this  eminence  ?  Two 
courses  are  open  to  us.  We  can  collect  all  the 
outward  signs  of  poetry — rhythm,  rime,  imagery, 
metaphor,  euphony,  unexpected  power  of  words, 
and  whatever  else  we  may  light  on  :  we  may 
then  add  them  all  together,  and  note  the  result. 
Against  this  course  the  first  thing  to  be  said  is, 
that  you  can  never  be  sure  that  your  catalogue 
of  qualities  is  complete  ;  and  unless  it  is,  the 
summation  of  them  must  be  inconclusive.  More¬ 
over,  even  when  all  the  accepted  indications  of 
poetry  are  present,  it  is  notorious  that  poetry 
itself  may  be  absent  :  its  place  may  be  taken  by 
a  spurious  and  repulsive  phantom,  the  more 
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disgusting  the  more  it  imitates  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  true  presence.  These  outward 
qualities,  in  fact,  are  only  the  signs  of  poetry  when 
they  serve  to  reveal  a  certain  dominating  purpose 
working  through  them  ;  this  is  what  gives  the 
nature  of  poetry,  though  it  is  true  that  without 
embodiment  in  these  outward  qualities  the  nature 
of  poetry  can  never  be  realised.  We  shall,  then, 
start  our  inquiry  at  the  core,  and  work  outwards. 

There  is  nothing  abstruse  in  this.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is,  I  suppose,  in  any  discussion  of  these 
matters,  the  commonest  and  easiest  assumption  in 
the  world,  that  every  poem,  big  or  little,  if  it  is  to 
have  the  slightest  value  for  us,  must  have  been, 
as  we  say,  inspired. 

That  is  just  the  spring-board  we  require  to  set 
us  going  in  our  study  of  the  art  of  poetry.  And 
to  start  off  with,  we  apparently  plunge  right  into 
a  notable  antithesis — Inspiration  and  Art .  Evidently 
we  must  take  care  to  know  just  what  this  assump¬ 
tion  means  by  Inspiration.  It  is  a  word,  of  course, 
of  several  meanings.  It  has  a  technical  meaning 
in  theology,  which  is  sometimes  vaguely  used  of 
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art  to  add  a  flourish  to  large  and  rhetorical 
compliment.  But  without  any  supernatural  sug¬ 
gestion,  inspiration  may  mean  some  access  of 
unusual  energy — unaccountable,  uninvited,  and  ap¬ 
parently  uncontrolled — which  invades  the  poet’s 
mind  and  makes  it  then  a  mind  more  potent  than 
others,  more  potent  than  itself  at  other  times. 
But  this  is  not  confined  to  poets  or  to  the  men  of 
any  art.  It  may  happen  to  scientists,  mathema¬ 
ticians,  soldiers,  business  men — to  any  one  whose 
work  comes  from  the  depths  of  his  nature,  and 
is  therefore  liable  to  be  invaded  by  this  superior 
energy. 

All  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  something  incalculable 
and  that  some  lucky  natures  are  open  to  it.  Con¬ 
scious  endeavour  has  little  to  do  with  it.  The 
poets  are  by  no  means  the  only  men  who  have  been 
visited  by  it  in  the  form  of  dreams  and  visions. 
It  was  a  dream  that  immortalised  the  chemist 
Kekule.  He  dreamt  a  dance  of  the  atoms  :  and 
suddenly  this  atomic  dance  arranged  itself  in  the 
formula  which  he  instantly  recognised  as  solving 
the  problem  every  one  else  had  vainly  puzzled 
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over  ;  Kekule,  we  say,  was  inspired  to  make  this 
invaluable  contribution  to  chemical  theory.  Waking 
moments  can  be  just  as  inexplicable.  The  great 
mathematician  Poincare  describes  how,  after  vainly 
trying  to  elucidate  some  baffling  matter,  he  had 
to  go  on  a  journey.  “  The  incidents  of  the  journey,” 
he  says,  “  made  me  forget  my  mathematical  work. 
When  we  arrived  at  Coutances  we  got  into  a  break 
to  go  for  a  drive,  and  just  as  I  put  my  foot  on  the 
step,  the  idea  came  to  me,  though  nothing  in  my 
former  thoughts  seemed  to  have  prepared  me  for 
it.”  This  was  the  very  idea  he  had  vainly  tried 
to  find  with  all  the  resources  of  conscious  effort ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  mention  several  other  occa¬ 
sions,  when  mathematical  ideas  long  sought  for 
shot  into  his  brain  from  nowhere,  in  the  midst 
of  totally  unrelated  actions  ;  and  always,  as  he 
says,  “  with  the  same  characteristics  of  concise¬ 
ness,  suddenness,  and  immediate  certainty.” 

Well,  that,  as  plainly  as  anywhere  in  poetry,  is 
inspiration.  In  its  most  fortunate  manifestation, 
it  comes  at  need ,  just  in  the  nick  :  it  instantly  tells 
a  man  the  right  thing  to  say,  think,  do,  precisely 
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as  the  occasion  requires,  and  with  absolute  pre¬ 
cision  and  authority.  Perhaps  this  is  what  is 
meant  when  we  say  a  man  has  genius.  I  suppose 
every  reader  of  poetry  has  his  favourite  instances 
of  it :  some  piercing  insight  into  human  nature, 
some  magical  bridge  between  one  thing  and  another, 
some  vivid  touch  which  makes  fantasy  gleam  more 
real  than  everyday  fact,  some  towering  flight  of 
vision.  Few  people  could  resist  quoting  Keats’ 
nightingale,  singing 

Perhaps  the  selfsame  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 

to  say  nothing  of  the  “  magic  casements  ”  later 
on.  How  did  Keats  manage  to  think  of  Ruth — out 
of  the  whole  world  of  legend  and  story,  the  one 
figure  inexplicably  right  in  this  context  ?  It  was 
an  inspiration  to  make  the  Hampstead  nightingale 
call  to  the  fields  of  Boaz.  Or,  as  an  instance  of 
genius  at  a  somewhat  lower  stage,  I  might  mention 
that  stroke  in  one  of  Chatterton’s  poems,  when  a 
giant  tears  up  “a  ragged  mountain  from  the 
ground  ”  and  hurls  it  at  his  enemy  :  an  obviously 
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borrowed  extravagance.  But  as  Chatterton  tells 
it,  the  thing  seems  actually  to  happen,  as  momentary 
matter  of  observed  fact.  For  as  the  mountain,  with 
all  its  forests,  is  rushing  through  the  air,  the  poet 
notices  how 

The  flying  wolfins  sent  a  yelling  cry  ; 

and  the  addition  of  that  quite  unexpected  noise 
to  our  vision  gives  sheer  fantasy  the  air  of  the 
unquestionably  real.  Inspired  realisation  of  this 
kind  is  perhaps  the  commonest,  as  it  is  also  perhaps 
the  most  useful,  of  the  workings  of  genius  in 
poetry.  There  is  a  fine  example  in  the  beautiful 
Indian  drama  Sakuntala  :  the  chariot  of  the  god 
Indra  driving  through  heaven  passes  over  a  cloud, 
and  at  once  the  wretted  rims  of  the  wheels  begin 
to  spin  moisture  off  in  sparkling  showers.  Of 
course  !  That  is  just  what  would  happen.  Keats 
has  the  very  same  thing  in  Endymion — but  he 
may  have  looked  into  Sir  William  Jones’  version 
of  Kalidasa  :  .  , 

A  silver  car,  air-borne, 

Whose  silent  wheels,  fresh  wet  from  clouds  of  morn, 
Spun  off  a  drizzling  dew. 
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But  this  sort  of  thing  pales  beside  the  vision 
which  utterly  transcends  reality :  which,  disdaining 
to  imitate  our  customary  experience,  nevertheless 
can  assume  as  convincing  an  assurance.  Dante’s 
Paradiso  is  the  great  treasure  house  of  it  :  think 
only  of  the  River  of  Light,  or  the  White  Rose 
made  of  the  multitudes  of  the  blest.  Impossible 
to  understand  where  such  imagery  comes  from  j 
I  think  I  would  take  for  its  type  that  amazing 
passage  in  the  Paradiso  where  the  sparkling  souls 
in  the  heaven  of  Jove  group  themselves  first  into 
mystic  letters,  and  thence  into  a  fiery  eagle  ;  and 
the  eagle  immediately  becomes  alive,  and  speaks. 
But  it  is  an  experience  just  as  amazing,  when  we 
share  those  flashes  of  clairvoyance  into  the  secrets 
of  human  nature,  for  which  we  naturally  turn  to 
Shakespeare.  Think,  for  example,,  of  Pericles’ 
recognition  of  Marina,  his  daughter,  whom  he 
supposed  dead  long  ago.  The  incredible  thing 
has  been  gradually  turning  into  an  overwhelming 
bliss  of  certainty  : 

O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honour’d  Sir  : 

Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain  ; 
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Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me 
O’erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 

And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness. 

The  whole  process  up  to  this  has  been  the  work 
of  a  poet  supremely  accomplished  :  what  can  he 
possibly  have  to  add  to  it  ?  But  now  comes  the 
spark  from  Heaven.  Pericles,  from  sheer  joy,  not 
metaphorically  but  exactly,  passes  into  ecstasy. 
How  does  Shakespeare  make  him  reveal  it  ? 

Give  me  my  robes.  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 

O  Heavens  bless  my  girl  [—But,  hark,  what  music  ? 

Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 

O’er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 

How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But,  what  music  ? 

Helicanus.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Pericles.  None  ! 

The  Music  of  the  Spheres  ! 

This,  truly,  is  inspiration  coming  at  need. 

Or,  finally,  take  from  Shakespeare  a  case  of 
inspiration  in  sheer  craftsmanship  ;  take  the  turning 
point  of  the  tragedy  of  Othello.  Desdemona  has 
been  pleading  for  Cassio,  and  is  piqued  at  Othello’s 
hesitation ;  and  when  Othello,  surrendering  to 
what  she  herself  calls  her  “  mammering,”  at  last 
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says,  “  I  will  deny  thee  nothing,”  he  demands  in 
exchange  a  boon  from  her  :  she  is  “to  leave  me 
but  a  little  to  myself.”  So,  having  won  her  point, 
she  goes,  deliciously  rebuking  him  with  her  mock 
submission:  “Shall  I  deny  you?  .  .  .  Whate’er 
you  be,  I  am  obedient.”  The  scene  shows  most 
delicately,  underneath  the  slight,  half-serious 
bickering,  the  perfect  confidence  these  two  have 
in  each  other  :  and  immediately  after  its  climax, 
when  Othello,  captivated  by  Desdemona’s  innocent 
mischief,  says,  looking  after  her  : 

Excellent  wretch  :  Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee  !  and  when  I  love  thee  not 
Chaos  is  come  again 

Iago  sees  his  moment.  With  his  artless  question 

Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo’d  my  lady, 

Know  of  your  love  ? 

instantly  the  mood  of  the  scene  turns  sinister. 
Evil  takes  charge  ;  we  see  Othello,  at  the  top  of 
his  confident  delight,  suddenly  at  its  mercy.  Iago, 
with  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  a  fine  artist,  needs 
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but  a  few  bare  broken  phrases  to  fix  his  poison 


deep  in 

his  victim’s  mind  : 

Oth. 

0  yes,  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

Iag. 

Indeed  ! 

Oth. 

Indeed  !  ay,  indeed  :  discern’st  thou  aught  in 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

Iag. 

Honest,  my  lord  ! 

Oth. 

Honest  !  ay,  honest. 

Iag. 

My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Oth. 

What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Iag. 

Think,  my  lord  ! 

Oth. 

Think,  my  lord  !  By  heaven,  he  echoes  me 

As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shewn. 

And  with  that  exclamation,  we  know  that  Desde- 
mona  is  as  good  as  murdered. 

I  suppose  it  is  usually  in  this  sense  that  in¬ 
spiration  is  held  to  make  art  unnecessary  ;  some¬ 
times  even  held  to  be  injured  or  nullified  by  art. 
The  notion  is,  that  art,  a  calculated  affair  of  devices 
and  conventions,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  the 
spontaneous  heaven-sent  energies  of  genius.  But 
it  is  a  notion  clean  against  all  common  sense.  Of 
course,  if  a  poet,  though  his  imagination  is  flaming 
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with  splendour,  is  so  unpractical  with  his  art  that 
he  has  nothing  but  mechanical  dodges  to  rely  on, 
he  will  certainly  kill  his  inspiration.  But  that  is 
through  defective  art.  The  poet  who  can  compel 
us  to  feel  his  inspiration  as  a  living  force  is 
obviously  the  poet  who  can  summon  the  art 
necessary  to  exhibit  it  :  and  the  greater  his  in¬ 
spiration,  the  more  art  he  would  require.  That 
extraordinary  enabling  of  the  poet’s  mind  which 
we  have  been  calling  inspiration  will  only  be 
effective  when  he  has  the  art  which  can  receive  it 
and  transmit  it  ;  and  that  must  mean,  that  his 
technique  has,  through  long  practice  and  much 
deliberate  skill,  become  second  nature  to  him.  It 
is  just  possible,  even,  that  inspiration  might  be 
confined  to  his  art  ;  the  spark  from  heaven  might 
simply  light  on  his  technique  and  kindle  it  into 
some  strange  subtlety  and  eagerness  with  no  very 
remarkable  imagination  behind  it.  There  is,  at 
any  rate,  no  saying  what  the  result  of  inspiration 
will  be  in  art.  It  may  be  an  unusual  directness 
and  simplicity,  as  in  that  passage  from  Othello  ; 
but  it  may  just  as  well  be  an  unusual  elaboration 
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and  complexity,  as  in  that  famous  stanza  from 
Keats’  Nightingale.  What  we  can  say  is,  that 
genius,  so  far  from  enabling  a  poet  to  do  without 
art,  enables  him  to  do  with  his  art  things  we  could 
never  have  expected  it  was  capable  of  doing. 

But  this  sort  of  inspiration  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  the  theory  of  poetry.  We  can  but  notice 
it,  and  pass  on.  If  it  is  there,  we  bless  our  good 
luck  ;  but  it  is  an  occasional  visitor,  and  poetry 
can  exist  without  it :  even  Homer,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  cannot  always  command  it.  Further, 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  poetry ;  and  the  closest 
examination  of  it  would  not  therefore  help  us  to 
account  for  the  special  nature  of  the  poetic  activity. 
Finally,  we  do  not  yet  know  what  it  is  ;  speculation 
about  it  must  belong  to  studies  which  at  present 
we  leave  to  the  chaos  outside  our  boundaries. 

But  the  word  inspiration  has  another  sense,  of 
great  theoretical  importance  :  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  henceforward  I  shall  use  the  word.  We 
are  now  to  consider  what  it  means  when  we  say 
that  certain  things,  persons,  or  events  inspired  a 
poet  to  write.  We  say  that  Emilia  Viviani  inspired 
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Shelley  to  write  Epipsycliidion  ;  or  that  the  massacre 
of  the  Vaudois  inspired  Milton  to  write  “  Avenge, 
O  Lord,  thy  slaughter’d  saints.”  The  other 
meaning  may  be  there  as  well,  as  no  doubt  it  is 
in  the  case  of  these  two  poems  :  but  we  are  now 
regarding  something  much  more  precise  and  seiz- 
able.  We  need  no  allusions  to  the  unaccountable 
here.  Few  people  would  say  that  Pope  in  his 
Essay  on  Man  was  inspired  in  any  miraculous 
fashion  ;  but  every  one  would  agree  that  Pope 
was  inspired  by  Bolingbroke’s  philosophy. 

Now  it  is  in  this  sense  of  the  word  that  we 
must  assume  for  every  poem  an  inspiration  ;  we 
mean  that  every  poem  has  a  unique  motive  of  its 
own,  working  itself  out  into  the  general  shape  of 
the  poem  and  into  all  details  of  the  technique  : 
an  individual  life  organising  round  itself  its  neces¬ 
sary  and  peculiar  embodiment.  With  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  and  with  some  determination  of 
its  nature,  the  theory  of  poetry  begins  its  business. 

Two  things  are  clear  at  least.  The  inspiration, 
in  this  latter  sense,  is  what  the  poem  exists  to 
convey :  consequently  it  cannot  be  opposed  to 
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the  art  of  the  poem.  On  the  contrary,  what  was 
said  of  the  other  kind  of  inspiration  must  be 
repeated  here  :  the  greater  the  poet’s  inspiration, 
the  more  art  he  requires.  For  this  is  simply  to 
say,  that  the  more  the  poet  has  in  him  to  reveal, 
the  more  he  requires  means  to  reveal  it. 

The  second  thing  is  this.  Inspiration,  as  we 
are  now  using  the  word,  is  neither  the  matter  of 
the  poem  nor  the  spirit  of  it,  but  the  two  together 
inextricably  compounded.  Let  me  refer  you  again 
to  that  sonnet  of  Milton’s,  “  On  the  late  Massa- 
cher  in  Piemont.”  Speaking  conveniently,  we  say 
that  Milton  was  inspired  to  write  his  sonnet  by 
the  massacre  ;  but  of  course  that  is  only  half  the 
truth.  The  massacre  would  not  have  inspired  the 
poem  unless  it  meant  something  remarkable  to 
the  poet ;  and  what  it  did  mean  we  know  from 
the  spirit  of  the  poem— that  spirit  of  prophetic 
indignation  which  found  in  this  matter  the  very 
type  of  insolent  iniquity.  We  can  always  see  these 
two  aspects  of  a  poem’s  inspiration — the  matter 
and  the  spirit ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
they  are  no  more  than  aspects  :  they  are  not 
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separable  ingredients.  Some  occurrence  goes  home 
to  the  poet’s  mind  :  that  is  the  matter.  In  the 
act  of  going  home,  and  during  its  residence  there, 
it  becomes  charged  with  what  it  rouses  there  : 
moods,  interpretations,  sense  of  import,  associations, 
and  whatever  else  there  may  be.  That  is  the  spirit. 
The  two  together  compound  into  an  inspiration 
which,  if  caught  in  language,  becomes  a  poem.  It 
follows  that  the  inspiration  of  poetry  is  never  general, 
always  unique.  A  poet  is  never  inspired  to  write 
poetry  at  large,  but  some  particular  poem.  No  two 
poems  can  possibly  have  the  same  inspiration. 
Even  if  the  matter  were  the  same,  the  peculiar 
importance  given  to  it  can  never  be  the  same. 
That  comes  from  the  mind  into  which  the  matter 
strikes  ;  and  no  two  minds  are  alike,  nor  has  a 
man  the  same  mind  at  any  two  moments. 

What  this  idea  of  inspiration  involves,  as  far 
as  poetic  art  is  concerned,  we  must  now  go  on 
to  inquire. 


4° 


II 


INSPIRATION  AND  FORM 

BY  the  poet’s  inspiration,  we  are  to  understand 
that  unique  and  definite  motive  which  drives 
him  to  express  himself,  and  which  compels  the 
resulting  poem  to  be  just  that  particular  poem 
and  no  other,  distinct  from  every  other  poem  in 
the  world.  There  are  always  two  aspects  of  an 
inspiration :  there  is  what  we  call  the  matter  of  the 
poem  ;  and  there  is  the  peculiar  value  which  the 
matter  assumes  in  the  poet’s  mind  and  must  reveal 
as  white-hot  metal  reveals  the  heat  it  assumes  in  a 
furnace:  what  we  often  call  the  spirit  of  a  poem. 

Can  we  make  any  general  statement  as  to  the 
sort  of  matter  or  the  sort  of  valuation  which  poetry 
requires  ?  This  has  often  been  attempted  ;  but 
the  futility  of  it  is,  I  should  say,  getting  rather 
evident.  It  comes  to  little  more  than  asserting, 
as  natural  necessity,  what  some  of  us  like  to  find. 
Many  people,  for  instance,  believing  that  poets  are 
easily  moved  by  the  beauty  of  things,  take  it  for 
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granted  that  poetry  must  begin  in  some  perception 
of  beauty.  To  which  it  should  be  enough  to  answer, 

O  Thou  !  whatever  title  suit  thee, 

Auld  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie, 

Wha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an’  sootie, 

Closed  under  hatches, 

Spairges  about  the  brunstane  cootie 
To  scaud  poor  wretches  ! 

Hear  me,  auld  Hangie,  for  a  wee, 

An’  let  poor  damned  bodies  be  ; 

I’m  sure  sma’  pleasure  it  can  gi’e 
E’en  to  a  de’il 

To  skelp  an’  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me, 

An’  hear  us  squeel. 

Was  it  the  devil’s  beauty  that  inspired  Burns  ? 
And  did  the  beauty  of  things  move  Dryden  to 
write  MacFlecknoe  or  Absalom  and  Achitophel , 
Ben  Jonson  to  write  The  Alchemist ,  Browning  to 
write  The  Spanish  Cloister?  All  these  are  poems 
acknowledged  to  be  conspicuously  good.  Or  think 
of  The  Jolly  Beggars  ;  obviously  no  theory  could 
live  which  was  contradicted  by  that  superb  pro¬ 
duction.  And  what  inspires  it  ?  The  matter  is 
an  orgy  of  a  pack  of  ruffians  in  a  public  house, 
and  the  spirit  is  Burns’  own  heartfelt  enjoyment  of 
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what  is  called  low  life.  You  may  say  the  poet’s 
mind  will  see  beauty  where  others  can  only  see 
ugliness.  It  is  possible  ;  but  in  the  poems  just 
mentioned,  remarkable  care  must  have  been  taken 
to  conceal  this  faculty.  To  all  appearance,  at  least, 
these  poets  seem  to  have  been  unashamedly  relish¬ 
ing  the  ugliness  of  things.  And  it  seems  just  as 
clear  that  poetry  may  have  motives  which  it  would 
be  ludicrous  to  refer  either  to  beauty  or  ugliness. 
Has  a  poet  no  right  to  be  moved  by  common 
sense — a  very  stimulating  thing,  sometimes  ?  Or 
may  he  not  sum  up  his  experience  of  men  and 
affairs  as  placidly  as  an  old  Chinese  poet  did,  when 
he  heard  of  the  birth  of  his  son  ? 

Families,  when  a  child  is  born, 

Want  it  to  be  intelligent. 

I,  through  intelligence 
Having  wrecked  my  whole  life, 

Only  hope  the  baby  will  prove 
Ignorant  and  stupid. 

Then  he  will  crown  a  tranquil  life 
By  becoming  a  Cabinet  Minister.1 

1  From  Arthur  Waley’s  A  Hundred  and  Seventy  Chinese  Poems. 
Recent  English  verse  can  show  little  to  compare  with  the  deli¬ 
cately  assured  technique  of  these  versions  ;  and  the  fascination 
of  their  matter  is  irresistible. 
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Beauty  had  little  to  do  with  the  inspiration 
there. 

More  will  have  to  be  said  about  this  troublesome 
question  of  poetic  beauty.  At  present,  this  must 
suffice.  When  a  poet  chooses  his  subject — or  I 
had  better  say,  when  a  subject  chooses  a  poet — 
there  is  no  necessity  for  beauty  to  have  any  say 
in  the  business  :  but  there  is  absolute  necessity 
for  every  subject  which  poetry  successfully  com¬ 
municates  to  us,  to  have  thereby  become  invested 
with  beauty.  That  need  not  have  been  the  poet’s 
intention ;  it  merely  and  unavoidably  happens 
that,  when  anything  is  successfully  said  in  poetry, 
beauty  arrives. 

I  will  briefly  mention  two  other  common  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  poetic  matter. 
Emotion  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  characteristic 
thing  which  poetry  gives  us.  It  is  true  that  poetry 
has  special  means  of  conveying  emotion  ;  but  it 
has  special  means  of  conveying  many  other  things 
as  well.  To  be  sure  there  must  be  emotion  in 
poetry  ;  for  there  is  emotion  everywhere  in  life. 
You  cannot  say  anything  without  bringing  in  some 
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sort  of  emotion  ;  and  if  this  is  conspicuous  in 
poetry,  it  is  only  because  poetry  is  a  remarkably 
complete  and  many-sided  way  of  saying  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  emotion  simply  as  such  does 
not  exist.  It  can  be  expressed  as  such,  by 
groaning  or  screaming.  We  feel  this  to  be  incon¬ 
clusive,  precisely  because  we  know  that  something 
more  than  mere  emotion  must  be  happening  ;  and 
we  hasten  to  require  the  reason  of  the  groans  or 
screams.  What  is  characteristic  of  poetry  is  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  leave  us  asking  for  reasons. 
Emotion  is  there  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  satisfactory 
whole,  no  more  characteristic  than  any  other 
element  in  it. 

We  are  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme  when 
we  are  told  that  poetry  has  lessons  for  us.  This 
need  not  hold  us  long.  Poetry  may,  among  a 
thousand  other  things,  do  some  occasional  teaching  : 
but  if  it  does,  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  its  instruction 
that  it  is  poetry,  and  the  instruction  would  probably 
fare  better  elsewhere.  The  fallacy — an  easy-going 
misunderstanding  of  poetry’s  idealism — is  venerable 
and  perhaps  immortal,  and  has  kept  very  distin- 
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guished  company.  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  should  have  taken  in  the  two 
most  profoundly  artistic  peoples  in  history,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Chinese  :  and  yet  the  literatures 
of  both  could  always  have  supplied  refutation  as 
perfect  as  “  Phillada  flouts  me  ”  is  in  ours  : 


Oh  what  a  pain  is  love, 

She  will  inconstant  prove, 
She  so  torments  my  mind 
And  wavers  with  the  wind 
Please  her  the  best  I  may, 
Alack  and  well-a-day, 

Fair  maid,  be  not  so  coy, 

I  am  my  mother’s  joy  : 

She’ll  give  me  when  she  dies, 
Her  poultry  and  her  bees 
A  pair  of  mattress  beds 
And  yet  for  all  these  geds, 


How  shall  I  bear  it  ? 

I  greatly  fear  it. 

That  my  strength  faileth, 
As  a  ship  saileth. 

She  looks  another  way, 
Phillada  flouts  me. 

Do  not  disdain  me  ; 
Sweet,  entertain  me. 

All  that  is  fitting — 

And  her  geese  sitting  ; 
And  a  bag  full  of  shreds  ; 
Phillada  flouts  me. 


Matthew  Arnold’s  doctrine,  that  poetry  is  a 
criticism  of  life,  apparently  puts  the  didactic  fallacy 
in  a  more  tactful  form,  but  really  sharpens  its 
radical  misconception  of  the  poetic  activity.  What 
is  this  activity  ?  So  far  I  have  evaded  that  question, 
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and  propose  to  go  on  doing  so  as  long  as  I  can. 
But  not  because  the  poetic  is  difficult  to  recognise. 

Tyger,  tyger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

If  we  are  looking  for  poetry,  who  would  think  of 
questioning  that  ?  And  what  does  it  effect  ?  Is 
not  criticism  at  any  rate  the  very  last  word  one 
would  use  to  describe  it  ?  Language  like  that 
simply  and  purely  creates  :  it  makes  our  minds 
become  a  moment  of  imaginative  splendour.  What 
do  we  care  about  criticising  life  while  we  are  living 
in  that  style  ? 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  on  reflection  we 
may  feel  some  implied  criticism  of  life,  when  we 
contrast  with  the  obscure  and  blundering  hurly- 
burly  of  every  day  the  clear  significant  order  of 
things  in  poetry.  Even  so,  unless  a  poem  were 
composed  in  order  to  draw  our  special  attention 
to  this  contrast  (which  would  be  very  unlikely), 
we  could  not  call  it  inspired  by  the  criticism  of 
life.  Of  course,  if  you  abstract  single  lines,  and 
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wrest  them  from  their  purpose  in  the  poem  where 
they  occur — that  is,  if  you  misrepresent  their 
meaning — you  can  argue  very  speciously  for  the 
criticism  of  life  in  poetry.'  What  a  voluminous 
and  various  critic  has  been  made  out  in  Shakespeare ! 
For  example :  Rightly  t0  be  great 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw 
When  honour’s  at  the  stake. 

He  can  give  the  rule  for  all  human  aspirations  in 
a  single  phrase  : 

Ripeness  is  all  ; 

or  he  can  be  with  equal  felicity  and  finality  the 
ironical  realist : 

For  ’tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar. 

Indeed,  so  various  is  his  criticism  that  it  is  capable 
of  quite  irreconcilable  extremes,  for  at  one  moment 

There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will, 

and  at  another 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the  gods  : 

They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 
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The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  to  divorce  these 
lines  from  their  context  and  make  morality  of 
them  is  merely  to  destroy  the  art  which  invented 
them.  That  art,  the  equal  of  which  has  never 
been  known,  is  the  art  of  irresistibly  impressing 
on  our  minds  a  sense  of  character,  of  particular 
kinds  of  human  existence  :  and  not  only  that, 
but  also,  as  in  the  quotations  I  have  just  given 
you,  an  exact  sense  of  the  way  these  particular 
characters  react  at  a  given  moment  to  a  given  set 
of  circumstances.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  “  Tyger, 
tyger,”  a  use  of  language  which  is  simply  and 
purely  creative  :  it  makes  our  minds  become  the 
imagination  of  the  poet. 

If  we  are  confirmed,  by  rejecting  this  heresy, 
in  the  common-sense  and  traditional  view  that  the 
poet  is  a  maker ,  and  not  a  critic  or  philosopher,  we 
should  by  now  be  confirmed  also  against  all  those 
heresies  which  propose  to  limit  the  poet’s  creative¬ 
ness  to  some  particular  kind  of  subject.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  poetical  subject :  or  if  you 
like,  all  subjects  can  be  poetical  ;  but  the  poetical 
thing  about  them  will  always  be,  not  what  they 
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are,  but  the  way  they  come  to  us.  We  must  leave 
it  to  the  poets  to  choose  their  own  themes.  It 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  bound  to  approve  of 
their  choice.  It  is  obviously  legitimate  to  detest 
a  poet’s  inspiration  even  when  we  admire  his  art  ; 
indeed,  the  vehemence  of  our  detestation  may  be 
a  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  his  art.  But  this  is 
where  temperament  comes  in  ;  and  the  vagaries 
of  temperament  can  have  no  place  in  the  theory 
of  poetry.  If  any  one  thinks  The  Jolly  Beggars  a 
deplorable  affair,  there  is  no  contradicting  him  ; 
many  people  do  think  that  low  life  in  public  houses 
is  deplorable  :  on  the  whole,  they  are  people  to 
avoid  ;  but  they  exist,  and  that  is  their  tempera¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  blame  them  for  it  ;  but  we  can 
and  ought  to  blame  them,  if  they  allow  moral 
prejudices  to  obscure  in  their  minds  the  fiery 
vividness  and  subtlety  and  the  keen  humanity  of 
Burns’  art. 

Theory,  I  said,  can  make  nothing  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  But  how  does  this  square  with  the  ideal 
world  of  poetry,  in  which,  as  I  said  in  the  last 
lecture,  even  evil  becomes  somehow  satisfactory, 
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a  necessary  contribution  to  the  harmony  of  com¬ 
plete  significance  ?  I  was  thinking,  however,  of 
the  great  poems ,  in  which  something  like  the  whole 
possibility  of  human  experience  is  represented. 
There  are  passages  in  the  Inferno  which,  in  spite 
of  their  astonishing  art,  or  rather  by  reason  of  it, 
are  so  abominable  that  they  could  never  be  endured 
if  they  existed  as  separate  poems  in  their » own 
right.  But  when  they  are  allowed  to  become  in 
our  minds  what  they  were  in  Dante’s — parts  of  a 
unified  complex  whole  of  experience — then  we  see 
that  the  peculiar  satisfactoriness  of  the  complete 
poem  and  the  exaltation  of  its  final  impression 
actually  require  these  dreadful  incidents.  In  such 
a  work  as  the  Divine  Comedy ,  or  in  the  Iliad , 
Paradise  Lost,  Hamlet ,  or  Faust,  the  prejudices 
of  temperament  become  mere  impertinence ;  we 
neither  like  nor  dislike,  we  accept.  But  the  poet 
who  confines  himself  to  one  uncompensated  aspect 
of  life — as  Burns  does  in  The  Jolly  Beggars — is  apt 
to  stir  some  prejudices  against  the  matter  of  his 
work  which  will  sometimes  prevent  the  art  of  it 
from  making  its  just  effect. 
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Now  by  the  art ,  I  do  not  mean  simply  the 
clothing  of  the  matter  in  language  ;  I  mean  as 
well  something  that  happened  to  the  matter  before 
that  process  could  begin  :  something  that  makes 
it  possible  for  language  to  convey  whatever  is 
entrusted  to  it  in  such  a  way  that  any  aspect  of 
life,  high  or  low,  dark  or  bright,  villain  or  hero, 
may  become  exhilarating  and  satisfying  :  provided, 
that  is  to  say,  prejudices  attached  to  the  matter 
do  not  hinder  our  sense  of  that  peculiar  condition 
of  things  which  is  the  life  of  poetry,  and  which 
we  must  now  investigate.  It  is,  of  course,  best 
not  to  have  any  prejudices. 

We  must  first  ask  ourselves  how  far  it  is  right 
to  distinguish  between  the  art  of  a  poem  and  that 
on  which  the  art  is  exercised.  This  is  a  very  old 
problem.  If  we  are  talking  of  the  subject  or  matter 
of  a  poem,  the  answer  is  not  very  difficult :  for 
what  we  call  subject  or  matter  is  nothing  but  a 
rough  and  quite  notional  synopsis  of  the  poem 
which  we  make  frankly  as  a  convenience  to  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  may  be  some  slight  difference  in 
the  scope  of  the  synopsis  implied  by  the  two 
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words.  We  might  give  as  the  matter  of  Othello  a 
bare  outline  of  the  plot ;  the  subject  of  it  would  be 
this  informed  with  some  sense  of  the  impression 
it  makes  on  us — innocence  wronged  by  villainy 
working  on  highminded  simplicity,  perhaps.  In 
any  case  we  should  recognise  that,  for  precise 
purposes,  any  such  summary  would  not  be  very 
serviceable.  It  is  not  innocence  that  suffers,  but 
Desdemona  ;  it  is  not  villainy  and  highminded 
simplicity  that  destroy  her,  but  Iago  and  Othello. 
For  what  the  play  actually  is — for  the  single 
complex  impression  made  by  the  actions  and 
passions  of  this  group  of  vividly  individual  persons 
— for  that  we  can  only  go  to  the  play  itself :  the 
art  itself  is  the  only  thing  that  can  really  put  to  us 
what  exercises  the  art.  The  distinction  between 
matter  and  art  is  the  distinction  between  the  plan 
of  a  house  and  the  experience  of  living  in  the 
house  :  and  even  subject  would  only  take  us  as  far 
as  a  washed-in  perspective. 

But  the  matter  of  a  poem  does  correspond  with 
something  :  just  as  the  plan  of  a  house  corresponds 
with  something.  There  was  something  that  came 
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into  the  poet’s  personal  life  from  the  world  outside 
it,  and  set  the  process  going  which  results  in  a 
poem  :  he  happened  to  read  a  story,  he  happened 
to  see  something  or  hear  of  something,  something 
happened  to  emerge  from  the  impersonal  depths 
of  his  being.  The  troublesome  thing  is,  that  we 
can  never  be  sure  just  what  it  was  ;  for  whatever 
happened,  happened  in  the  poet’s  mind  and  under 
the  conditions  of  his  nature.  When  we  hear  about 
it,  it  has  become  a  poem,  and  may  be  a  factor  there 
of  quite  secondary  importance.  In  any  case,  we 
are  not  really  concerned  with  it,  except  to  note, 
as  we  already  have  done,  that  there  is  no  special 
quality  to  be  prescribed  for  it.  We  may  assume 
it  as  the  thing  that  set  the  poetic  process  going  : 
but  until  it  has  been  caught  up  by  and  dissolved 
into  that  process,  we  must  leave  it  alone.  The 
first  thing  we  can  clearly  recognise  in  the  poetic 
process  is  the  stage  in  which  the  matter — whatever 
casual  incident  of  the  poet’s  life  may  have  caught 
his  attention  and  entered  his  imagination — has 
been  transformed  into  an  inspiration  :  poetic  com¬ 
position  has  already  begun  when  an  inspiration 
has  come  into  being. 
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To  determine  the  relation  between  the  com¬ 
pleted  art  of  a  poem  and  its  inspiration  is  a  little 
more  difficult ;  and  we  should  have  something 
tangible  to  work  on.  Let  us  see  what  an  experiment 
may  do  for  us. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end, 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 

In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Nativity  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown’d, 

Crooked  eclipses  ’gainst  his  glory  fight, 

And  time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  florish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty’s  brow, 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature’s  truth, 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 

And  yet  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

A  celebrated  critic  once  regretted  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sonnets  had  ever  been  written.  He  did 
not  like  their  subject :  and  was  of  course  quite 
at  liberty  to  exhibit  his  eccentricity  by  saying  so. 
But  he  went  on  to  imply  that  their  art  was  bad  ; 
and  thereby  gave  us  the  measure  of  his  critical 
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capacity.  Most  of  us,  I  fancy,  if  we  have  any 
prejudices  relevant  here,  can  sufficiently  quieten 
them  to  allow  Shakespeare’s  art  to  effect  its  magical 
business.  Let  us  suppose  the  subject  of  this 
particular  sonnet  may  be  given  as  the  sense  of 
beauty’s  perishing.  Clearly  that  is  one  thing,  and 
the  art  of  the  poem  quite  another.  And  we  should 
not  have  to  examine  very  closely  in  order  to  realise 
that,  if  we  want  to  write  down  exactly  what  the 
poem  says  to  us,  there  is  no  way  of  doing  so  except 
by  writing  down  the  poem  itself.  We  need  not 
labour  the  point.  What  the  poem  has  to  say  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  way  the  poem  says  it : 
obviously,  for  our  knowledge  of  what  the  poem 
says  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  the  language 
has,  directly  and  indirectly,  conveyed  to  us. 

But  we  can  get  a  little  farther  than  this.  What 
has  the  language  conveyed  to  us  ?  Something  more 
than  the  series  of  its  images  and  phrases.  They 
are  not  like  beads  on  a  string.  The  identity 
of  what  the  poem  says  with  the  way  the  poem  says 
it,  does  not  mean  that  the  poem  itself  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  details  of  its  verbal  art  •  on 
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the  contrary,  it  means  that  these  details  exist  in 
the  interest  of  one  final  presiding  purpose.  We 
must  use  Shakespeare’s  language  in  order  to  have 
Shakespeare’s  thought :  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  thought  that  the  language  is  there.  The 
impression  of  each  phrase  is  not  simply  followed 
by  the  impression  of  the  next :  it  enters  into, 
amalgamates  with,  helps  to  characterise,  the  im¬ 
pression  that  follows.  Until  at  last,  in  the  final 
summed-up  inclusive  impression  of  the  complete 
poem,  phrases  have  combined  into  lines,  lines 
into  quatrains,  the  quatrains  have  accumulated 
their  imagery  into  one  richly  organised  sense  of 
beauty’s  fatal  change,  to  which  the  couplet  has 
brought  its  sudden  and  plangent  modulation  of 
the  whole  harmony  :  and  with  the  last  word  of 
the  poem  a  unique  moment  of  imaginative  experi¬ 
ence  has  completely  elaborated  and  exquisitely 
defined  itself.  It  was  in  order  to  effect  this  unique 
moment  in  our  minds  that  the  whole  verbal  art 
of  the  poem  was  designed  ;  this  was  throughout 
the  motive  of  the  art,  this  was  its  presiding  purpose, 
this  was  the  urgency  which  called  the  art  into 
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existence  and  compelled  it  to  be  just  this  art  and 
no  other.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  inspiration  of  the 
poem.  This  moment  of  imaginative  experience 
which  possesses  our  minds  the  instant  the  poem 
is  finished,  possessed  the  poet’s  mind  the  instant 
the  poem  began.  For  as  soon  as  there  flashed  into 
complete  single  existence  in  his  mind  this  many- 
coloured  experience  with  all  its  complex  passion, 
the  poem  which  we  know  was  conceived ,  as  an 
inspiration.  Whatever  event  in  the  poet’s  life 
generated  it,  this  is  the  first  thing  we  can  take 
hold  of  in  the  composition  of  the  poem  ;  and  it 
existed  before  the  verbal  art  of  the  poem  was 
commenced,  just  as  it  exists  in  us  after  the  verbal 
art  has  finished.  For  though  it  could  not  have 
come  to  us  except  in  these  very  words,  and,  in 
this  consideration,  may  be  identified  with  the 
verbal  art,  since  we  can  only  have  what  the 
language  can  give  us  ;  yet,  once  it  has  come  into 
its  complete  and  vivid  existence,  it  can  be  attended 
to  and  remembered  apart  from  the  words.  So 
that  it  is  also  possible  to  consider  the  inspiration 
of  a  poem  as  distinguishable  from  the  verbal  art 
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of  it :  namely,  as  that  which  the  verbal  art  exists 
to  convey  and  which  can  be  distinctly  known  as 
such,  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  describe 
it  or  express  it  at  all  in  any  other  words  than 
those  of  the  poet. 

And  this  distinction  must  be  made,  if  we  are 
to  understand  the  art  of  poetry  ;  we  must,  that 
is  to  say,  see  two  clearly  marked  stages  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem.  Let  me  extend  our 
experiment.  Here  are  four  short  poems,  each  of 
which  has,  like  that  sonnet  of  Shakespeare’s,  some 
sense  of  mortality  for  its  subject.  I  need  not  ask 
you  to  notice,  for  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  how 
completely  individual  this  common  subject  has 
become  in  the  imaginations  of  the  four  poets.  That 
is,  indeed,  relevant  to  our  argument ;  but  it  is 
not  the  main  thing  just  now. 

This  is  from  Drummond  of  Hawthornden : 

This  world  a  hunting  is, 

The  prey,  poor  man  ;  the  Nimrod  fierce  is  death. 

His  speedy  greyhounds  are 

Lust,  sickness,  envy,  care, 

Strife  that  ne’er  falls  amiss, 

With  all  those  ills  which  haunt  us  while  we  breathe. 
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Now  if  by  chance  we  fly 
Of  these  the  eager  chase, 

Old  Age  with  stealing  pace 

Casts  up  his  nets,  and  there  we  panting  die. 

And  now  Herrick  : 

Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which  starlike  sparkle  in  their  skies  ; 

Nor  be  you  proud  that  you  can  see 
All  hearts  your  captives,  yours  yet  free  ; 
Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair 
Which  wantons  with  the  lovesick  air  ; 
Whenas  that  ruby  which  you  wear 
Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear, 

Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty’s  gone. 

But  now  hear  Wordsworth  : 

A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal  ; 

I  had  no  human  fears  ; 

She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force  ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 

Rolled  round  in  earth’s  diurnal  course 
With  rocks  and  stones  and  trees. 


No  ordinary  sense  of  mortality  there,  certainly  : 
as  individual  in  its  profound  simplicity  as  the  art 
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which  conveys  it  is  in  its  certainty  and  severity. 
I  cannot  help  interpolating  the  technical  comment 
here,  that  a  poem  which  gives  us  with  unerring 
precision  an  experience  so  remote  from  all  our 
common  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  should 
contrive  to  do  so  in  words  that  are  nothing  out 
of  the  common  ;  with  one  exception — the  word 
“  diurnal  ”  :  and  how  marvellously,  coming  just 
where  it  does,  the  mere  sound  of  that  word,  let 
alone  the  exact  rightness  of  its  sense,  enforces  on 
our  minds  the  feeling  of  brute  monotonous  motion. 

And  here  is  another  great  spirit,  Whitman ; 
here  again  a  deeper  music  than  those  wistful 
exquisites,  Drummond  and  Herrick,  can  give  us, 
though  certainly  not  more  masterly  in  composition. 
Yet  nothing  could  be  less  like  Wordsworth  : 

A  noiseless  patient  spider, 

I  marked  where  on  a  little  promontory  it  stood  isolated, 
Marked  how  to  explore  the  vacant  vast  surrounding 
It  launched  forth  filament,  filament,  filament,  out  of  itself, 

Ever  unreeling  them,  ever  tirelessly  speeding  them. 

And  you  O  my  Soul  where  you  stand, 

Surrounded,  detached,  in  measureless  oceans  of  space, 
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Ceaselessly  musing,  venturing,  throwing,  seeking  the  spheres  to 
connect  them, 

Till  the  bridge  you  will  need  be  form’d,  till  the  ductile  anchor 
hold, 

Till  the  gossamer  thread  you  fling  catch  somewhere,  O  my  Soul. 

Evidently,  each  of  these  four  poems  achieves 
its  purpose  by  exactly  the  process  I  described  for 
that  sonnet  of  Shakespeare’s.  As  soon  as  the 
language  has  finished,  we  are  in  possession  of  that 
individual  moment  of  imagination  which  inspired 
the  poet  to  exercise  his  art  in  language.  I  have 
given  you  four  characteristic  instances  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  order  that  you  may  plainly  recognise, 
through  these  remarkable  divergences  of  substance 
and  quality,  that  which  is  common  to  the  inspiration 
of  these  four  poems.  And  if  I  put  it  in  its  barest 
simplicity,  you  will  recognise  that  it  is  common 
to  all  poems.  In  the  first  place,  each  inspiration 
is  something  self-contained  and  self-sufficient,  a 
complete  and  entire  whole  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  each  inspiration  is  something  which  did  not, 
and  could  not,  originally  exist  as  words. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  poetic  art  hangs  on 
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these  two  assertions  ;  obvious  as  they  may  seem, 
they  deserve  all  the  emphasis  we  can  put  on  them. 
The  unity  of  inspiration  would,  in  a  strictly  logical 
deduction,  be  the  first  thing  to  establish  ;  but  it 
can  be  most  easily  made  out  as  following  on  the 
second  proposition. 

But  does  this  need  any  expansion  ?  When 
Drummond  saw  this  mortal  world  as  a  hunt — 
death  the  giant  huntsman  and  man  the  fugitive 
quarry — did  he  see  it  in  words  ?  The  pride  of 
perishable  young  loveliness  fiasht  its  vanity  into 
Herrick’s  mind  when  he  noted  against  it  the  sense¬ 
less  beauty  of  the  unaltering  jewel ;  the  lightning 
of  that  experience  assuredly  did  not  come  to  him 
in  words.  Nor  was  it  in  words  that  the  mind  of 
Wordsworth  had  that  entranced  experience  of 
becoming  one  with  the  unconscious  speed  of  the 
spinning  earth.  And  when  Whitman  watched  the 
spider’s  marvellous  instinct  exploring  space,  and 
suddenly  found  himself  watching  his  own  in¬ 
explicable  soul,  it  was  not  in  words  that  his  watch 
maintained  itself. 

All  this  is  clear  enough  ;  and  it  holds  good  for 
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the  origin  of  every  poem.  Verbal  thought  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  as  experience — 
imaginative  experience — that  poetry  begins.  And 
by  “  imagination,”  I  do  not  mean  that  it  belongs 
necessarily  to  the  unsubstantial  day-dreams  of 
pure  fantasy  ;  I  mean  an  experience  which,  long 
after  its  first  occurrence,  has  been  continued  in 
the  poet’s  mind  by  imagination — by  the  power, 
namely,  of  holding  something  constantly  before 
the  mind  in  keen  and  vivid  definition.  I  mean 
also,  when  I  call  this  experience  imaginative,  to 
imply  very  emphatically  that  it  has  not  been  pro¬ 
longed  as  a  train  of  reasoning  or  reflection,  not  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  topic,  but  simply  as  experience  immediately 
enjoyable  or  exciting  in  itself.  It  is  not  the  rational 
or  practical  or  moral  value  of  things  that  supplies 
the  inspiration  of  poetry  with  its  energy  ;  but 
the  primitive  unquestioned  instant  value  any  ex¬ 
perience  has  on  the  face  of  it,  as  a  moment  when 
that  which  knows  delights  to  exert  itself. 

The  truth  of  this  is  only  apparently  contra¬ 
dicted  by  those  poems  which  seem  to  have  some 
philosophic  purpose  ;  by,  for  example,  Lucretius’ 
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poem  On  the  Nature  of  Things.  This  is  so  obviously 
not  only  poetry,  but  poetry  of  the  noblest  and 
grandest  kind,  that  it  would  by  itself  suffice  to 
discredit  any  theory  which  could  not  contain  it. 
But  what  is  the  inspiration  of  Lucretius’  poem  ? 
It  professes  to  versify  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  ; 
and  what  else  is  philosophy  but  verbal  thought, 
to  which  I  have  denied  the  power  of  poetic 
inspiration  ?  But  never  mind  what  the  poem 
professes  to  do  ;  what  does  it  actually  do  ?  Nobody 
cares  a  rap  now  for  Epicurus  and  his  flimsy 
philosophy.  His  sovran  method  was,  not  to  think 
too  hard  about  anything — a  principle  too  common 
to  be  exhilarating.  But  Lucretius,  with  his  Roman 
astonishment  at  the  mere  idea  of  speculation,  saw 
in  Epicurus  the  very  type  of  man  understanding 
his  destiny.  What  inspires  his  poem  is  not  a 
particular  way  of  thinking,  but  a  sense  of  the 
power  of  thinking,  a  flaming  exultation  in  the 
undaunted  courage  of  man’s  mind,  facing  its  in¬ 
scrutable  fate  and  determined  not  to  be  overborne. 
And  that,  under  the  colour  of  expounding  Epicurus, 
is  what  Lucretius  is  continually  conveying  to  us 
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in  his  magnificent  verse  :  the  single  and  central 
imaginative  experience,  transcending  any  verbal 
thought,  of  man  knowing  himself  the  equal  of 
his  fate. 

But  may  not  poetry  be  inspired  by  a  story  ? 
And  how  can  a  story  exist  except  in  words  ?  This, 
with  Homer  and  Shakespeare  for  witnesses,  may 
seem  the  heaviest  objection  of  any.  But  are  they 
really  witnesses  against  the  contention  that  poetry 
must  be  inspired  by  experience  ?  What  would  the 
Iliad  have  been,  what  would  Romeo  and  Jidiet ,  or 
Othello ,  or  Macbeth  have  been,  if  the  original  story 
had  not  come  out  of  its  words,  and  become  alive 
and  real — a  reality  of  personal  excitement  and 
suffering — in  the  poet’s  mind  ?  A  story,  as  a 
cause  of  poetry,  is  exactly  comparable  with  any 
other  kind  of  event  which  may  happen  to  a  poet : 
reading  or  hearing  it  may  set  the  process  going, 
but  the  important  and  decisive  thing  in  that  process 
is  not  the  story  itself,  but  what  the  story  means  to 
the  poet.  Swinburne  was  moved  to  tell  once  more 
the  story  of  Tristram  and  Iseult.  Why  ?  Was  it 
simply  because  he  wished  to  repeat  the  story  in 
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more  ornamental  language  ?  That  would  have 
given  us  something  ;  but  assuredly  not  a  poem. 
The  urgency,  which  insisted  on  the  creation,  out 
of  familiar  tradition  common  to  every  one,  of  this 
most  individual  poem,  took  hold  of  Swinburne’s 
mind  when  the  subject  of  Tristram  of  Lyonesse 
ceased  to  be  a  story  told  to  him,  and  became  a 
piece  of  himself,  a  mode  of  being  alive,  an  experience 
of  white-hot  reality  ;  for  it  was  his  own  spirit 
living  the  lives  of  Tristram  and  Iseult— he  himself 
was  exulting  in  their  love,  and  anguishing  in  their 
disaster.  And  because  of  this  (here  is  the  heart  of 
the  matter)  the  whole  series  of  events  and  passions 
fuses  into  one  fiery  sense  of  its  significance  to  him. 
The  poet  himself  tells  us  what  this  is  in  the  great 
Prelude ,  one  of  the  major  splendours  of  English 
poetry  : 

Love,  that  is  first  and  last  of  all  things  made, 

The  light  that  has  the  living  world  for  shade, 

The  spirit  that  for  temporal  veil  has  on 
The  souls  of  all  men  woven  in  unison, 

One  fiery  raiment  with  all  lives  inwrought 

And  lights  of  sunny  and  starry  deeds  and  thought, 
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And  alway  through  new  act  and  passion  new 
Shines  the  divine  same  body  and  beauty  through  ; 

Love,  that  for  very  life  shall  not  be  sold, 

Nor  bought  nor  bound  with  iron  nor  with  gold  ; 

So  strong  that  heaven,  could  love  bid  heaven  farewell, 
Would  turn  to  fruitless  and  unflowering  hell ; 

So  sweet  that  hell,  to  hell  could  love  be  given, 

Would  turn  to  splendid  and  sonorous  heaven  ; 

Love  that  is  fire  within  thee  and  light  above, 

And  lives  by  grace  of  nothing  but  of  love  ; 

Through  many  and  lovely  thoughts  and  much  desire 
Led  these  twain  to  the  life  of  tears  and  fire  ; 

Through  many  and  lovely  days  and  much  delight 
Led  these  twain  to  the  lifeless  life  of  night. 

That  is  what  the  story  of  Tristram  and  Iseult 
meant  to  Swinburne.  Not  a  mere  abstract  notion 
of  the  immortal  power  of  love,  but  a  vivid  and 
actual  experience  of  it  in  the  fortunes  and  persons 
of  these  vivid  and  actual  lovers,  who  are  but  forms 
of  Swinburne’s  own  essential  spirit.  And  this 
single  presiding  sense  of  the  story’s  meaning  for 
him  dominates  the  whole  of  Swinburne’s  version 
of  it :  inspires  it,  in  fact ;  every  detail  of  the 
version  is  there  because  it  contributes  to  and 
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corroborates  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
story  as  a  final  unity,  focussing  all  its  glowing 
variety  into  a  single  incandescence  : 

Love,  that  is  first  and  last  of  all  things  made, 

The  light  that  has  the  living  world  for  shade. 

Fortunately,  we  can  go  to  poetry  itself  for  an 
account  of  this  process.  The  first  book  of  The 
Ring  and  the  Book ,  which  must  be  reckoned  a 
document  of  capital  importance  for  these  studies, 
describes  with  brilliant  expatiating  energy  and 
clear  insight  the  development  of  a  story  into  an 
inspiration.  Browning  tells  us  how  the  story  at 
first  attracted  him  ;  and  at  once  his  attention  began 
to  assimilate  it  to  his  personality.  He  poured  into 
it  his  own  sympathies  and  valuations  ;  the  persons 
of  it  became  characters  of  his  world,  they  became 
projections  of  his  spirit,  forms  of  experience  and 
feeling  assumed  by  his  own  vitality.  Every  event 
in  the  story  became  impregnated  with  Browning’s 
sense  of  the  story  as  a  whole  ;  and  exactly  as  he 
kindled  it  into  a  living  complex  reality  of  his  own, 
so  he  fused  it  all  into  the  unity  peculiar  to  his  own 
unique  and  characteristic  sense  of  the  story’s 
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significance.  It  had  no  decisive  unity  before  this  : 
it  had  a  certain  form  of  its  own,  the  form  which 
marks  any  notable  occurrence  in  history.  But  it 
was  embedded  in  nature  ;  it  had  no  clear  beginning 
and  no  clear  end.  Browning,  by  taking  personal 
possession  of  it,  lifted  it  out  of  nature.  It  became 
one  complete  instance  of  his  characteristic  sense 
of  things  ;  from  being  a  series  of  occurrences,  it 
became  one  single  action,  like  the  single  harmonious 
action  of  several  parts  or  limbs,  moved  by  one  will 
to  one  purpose  :  the  central  life  co-ordinating  the 
whole  complex  event  being  the  poet’s  personal 
sense  of  the  story’s  significance,  to  which  his 
imagination  has  accommodated  every  detail.  And 
having  been  known  and  felt  as  this  one  thing,  the 
story  inspires  to  one  whole  and  final  result  every 
nice  elaboration  of  its  verbal  expression. 

Now  this  is  typical  of  all  poetry,  narrative  or 
not.  Something  seizes  on  the  poet’s  attention.  It 
has  importance  for  him  ;  it  means  something  to 
him  ;  it  delights  and  kindles  his  mind  with  the 
sense  of  its  significance,  of  its  wide  relationship 
with  other  experiences.  He  holds  it  before  him 
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in  imagination  and  recurs  to  it  again  and  again  : 
not  to  think  about  it,  but  simply  to  enjoy  it  in  his 
immediate  sense  of  it.  It  may  be  anything  you 
please  :  the  one  thing  necessary  is  the  mode  of 
its  acceptance  ;  and  this  is  poetic  in  so  far  as  it  is 
acceptance  for  face-value,  for  the  value  of  experience 
as  such,  and  not  for  any  ulterior  values  that  may 
be  reasoned  or  moralised  out  of  it.  Whatever  has 
been  thus  accepted,  brings  with  it  a  certain  joy  and 
excitement,  to  which  is  due  the  urgency  it  takes 
on  in  the  poet’s  mind,  driving  him  to  express  it  in 
some  appropriate  form.  But  as  he  attends  to  it, 
it  reverberates  through  his  nature :  it  collects 
feelings  and  associations  round  it ;  other  experi¬ 
ences,  remembered  or  imagined,  come  crowding  in 
with  their  comment  or  illumination.  So  that,  when 
his  mind  would  recur  to  the  original  matter  which 
he  singled  out  of  the  flux  of  things  and  held  up  as 
an  image  before  him,  he  finds  that  the  image  has 
become  enriched  and  complicated,  and  may  still 
have  further  suggestions  and  possibilities  of  re¬ 
lationship  to  offer  :  its  significance,  the  impression 
made  by  the  whole  mass  on  his  mind,  has  widened 
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and  deepened  and  become  more  peculiarly  its  own, 
through  the  number  of  elements  brought  into  this 
special  connexion.  But  imagination  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  it  has  brought  out  all  possible  and 
appropriate  enrichment  (the  degree  of  which  will, 
of  course,  vary  infinitely)  ;  and,  what  is  even  more 
important,  will  never  be  satisfied  until  it  can  hold 
the  whole  complexity  clearly  before  it  in  one  single 
act  of  attention,  organised  into  one  inclusive 
experience,  isolated  into  self-sufficing  unity  by  its 
triumphant  internal  harmony  of  unique  and  pre¬ 
siding  significance.  Then,  when  that  supremely 
satisfactory  moment  arrives,  the  inspiration  has 
been  established ;  and  poetic  composition  has 
completed  its  first  stage. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  unity  of  inspiration. 
Now  what  right  have  we  to  talk  about  the  unity 
of  something  that  belongs  to  the  inner  life  of  a 
person  unknown  to  us  ?  Obviously  none,  unless 
poetic  composition  has  also  completed  its  second 
stage.  For  when  the  art  of  poetry  is  entire,  what 
belonged  to  the  poet’s  life  may  now  belong  to  ours 
as  well.  Since  the  verbal  art  of  a  poem  is  urged 
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into  existence  not  only  by  the  vividness  of  a  rich 
imaginative  experience,  but  also  by  its  power  of 
being  impressive  as  a  single  whole,  the  final  result 
of  the  poem,  if  it  is  successful,  will  be  the  unification 
of  all  its  detail  into  one  inclusive  and  harmonious 
effect.  In  one  word,  therefore,  whatever  else  may 
follow  from  a  poem  being  the  utterance  of  an 
inspiration,  this  must  certainly  follow  :  that  the 
poem  will  have  Form.  It  will,  that  is  to  say, 
however  brilliant  and  varied  and  elaborated  in  its 
parts,  be  capable  of  existing  as  a  whole  :  our  minds 
can  accept  it  as  one  shapely  thing.  The  analogy 
of  the  shape  of  things  seen  with  the  understood 
form  of  a  poem  is,  indeed,  unavoidable  :  just  as  a 
building  or  a  machine,  however  intricate  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  parts,  can  be  taken  in  and  attended  to  as 
one  thing,  because  the  assemblage  has  a  shape  for 
our  eyes — so  a  poem  can  be  attended  to  as  one 
thing,  producing  one  complex  effect,  because  it 
has  form  for  our  minds.  And  this  is  required  not 
because  form  in  poetry  is  conventional,  or  expected  by 
a  sort  of  etiquette  ;  but  because  the  form  of  a  poem  is 
its  way  of  communicating  to  us  something  essential 
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in  the  poet’s  inspiration.  The  form  of  a  poem  is 
a  necessary  contribution  to  its  meaning,  for  it  conveys 
the  peculiar  unity  of  significance  which  the  matter 
had  assumed  in  the  poet’s  mind  ;  and  without 
this  unity  of  significance,  the  expression  of  the 
matter  would  have  been  incomplete  and  crippled. 

Every  inspiration  has  its  own  unity,  and  every 
poem  should  have  its  own  form,  since  the  form 
must  be  the  efficient  equivalent  of  the  unity.  There 
will  therefore  be  an  endless  range  of  what  form  in 
poetry  has  to  say  to  us.  “  Soul  is  form  ”  ;  and  if 
the  soul  of  an  inspiration  be  one  intense  masterful 
emotion  in  which  the  whole  substance  is  trans¬ 
parently  dissolved,  the  poetic  form  resulting  from 
it  will  be  lucid,  close,  and  rigorous,  clearly  domina¬ 
ting  all  the  detail  of  its  matter  : 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ! 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 
May  weep,  but  never  see, 

A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 
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But  the  form  of  poetry  may  also  be  flowing  and 
elastic  :  when  there  is  quite  another  kind  of  unity 
to  be  conveyed.  Yet  it  may  be  quite  as  decisive. 
Read  Browning’s  A  Light  Woman ,  for  example. 
As  the  poem  proceeds,  you  cannot  help  translating 
its  verbal  art — the  conversational  tone  of  the  words, 
their  fine  shades  of  meaning,  their  metaphors  and 
swift  allusions  to  related  feelings  and  ideas,  their 
subtly  modulated  rhythms — you  cannot  help  trans¬ 
lating  the  words  into  the  very  life  of  the  characters 
and  emotions  they  mention.  But  as  soon  as  the 
poem  has  finished  its  verbal  art,  not  only  the  vivid 
evocative  power  of  the  words,  line  by  line  and 
stanza  by  stanza,  has  affected  us,  but  the  whole 
proportion  and  connexion  of  the  parts  ;  and  we 
feel  that  tense  unresolved  situation  as  a  single 
thing,  as  a  single  moment  of  rich  imaginative 
experience  :  there  it  is,  complete  and  self-contained, 
a  complex  dramatic  moment  perfectly  crystallised. 
In  that  single  and  final  impression  of  the  completed 
poem,  we  feel,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  it— we 
at  any  rate  have  the  opportunity  of  feeling — what 
the  experience  meant  to  Browning  :  its  significance 
as  an  emblem  of  life  itself,  a  significance  which, 
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though  it  came  to  us  through  words,  nevertheless 
goes  far  beyond  them  ;  for  it  is  nowhere  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  it  is  more  than  the 
total  of  their  meaning.  It  is  the  meaning  of  the 
form  of  this  total,  the  meaning  of  the  peculiar 
disposition  and  internal  adjustment  of  all  that  the 
language  says,  together  with  the  effect  of  the 
language  as  an  accumulation  of  rhythmical  sound. 
It  is  a  whole  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  When  we  can  hold  everything  that  the 
poem  can  give  us  in  one  harmonious  act  of  attention, 
it  becomes  to  us  what  it  originally  was  to  Browning  : 
a  single  experience,  with  its  own  immediate  value 
and  significance — the  peculiar  significance  given, 
without  ulterior  valuation,  by  just  such  elements 
being  fused  into  just  such  a  relationship.  Now 
this  is  no  more  than  to  say  that  the  poem  was 
prompted  by  an  inspiration,  and  that  the  inspira¬ 
tion  has  revealed  itself  as  the  form  of  a  poem. 
And  that  would  be  true  of  anything  we  can  call  a 
poem.  If  every  poem,  to  be  worth  anything,  must 
have  been  inspired  by  an  imaginative  experience, 
it  follows  that  every  poem  must  have  Form — its 
own  Form. 
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IN  the  composition  of  a  poem,  as  I  have  already 
said,  we  are  to  distinguish  two  stages.  It 
does  not  matter  much  what  we  call  them  ;  but 
unless  we  can  see  pretty  clearly  the  remarkable 
difference  between  what  is  usually  called  the 
Conception  of  a  poem  and  what  is  called  its 
Technique ,  we  are  not  likely  to  understand  the 
peculiar  nature  of  poetic  art. 

As  to  the  Conception  of  a  poem,  not  much  more 
needs  to  be  said.  This  is  the  stage  in  which  the 
inspiration  of  some  imaginative  experience  com¬ 
pletely  establishes  itself  in  the  poet’s  mind,  as  an 
affair  of  clear  imagery,  vivid  importance,  and 
delightful  excitement :  also  as  a  focus  of  varied 
and  perhaps  only  just  suggested  associations  and 
allusions ;  but  above  all  as  a  single  inclusive 
harmony,  however  complex,  of  all  that  it  contains. 
Verbal  art  has  no  place  in  it.  It  may  complete 
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itself  in  an  instant  and  without  conscious  effort ; 
or  it  may  be  a  gradual  development  and,  in  part 
at  least,  have  been  deliberately  thought  out.  It 
certainly  will  have  been  this  latter,  if  it  is  the 
conception  of  a  dramatic  or  narrative  poem,  re¬ 
quiring  a  considerable  organisation  of  parts  ;  and 
in  that  case,  no  doubt,  verbal  thought  will  have 
helped  the  process  of  conception.  But  only  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  or  developing  the  poet’s 
own  sense  of  what  he  wants  to  say,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  it  :  only  for  the  purpose  of 
elaborating  his  imagination,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  it. 

The  art  of  poetry,  however,  does  not  exist  until 
both  stages  have  been  accomplished.  A  man  is 
not  to  be  accounted  a  poet  simply  for  being  sensitive 
or  excitable.  A  sunset  may  mean  wonders  to  him  ; 
an  old  story  may  have  fired  his  fancy  into  a  rapture. 
But  he  is  not  a  poet  unless  his  wonders  and  raptures 
have  ceased  to  be  private  to  himself,  and  have 
become  available  to  every  one.  A  poet,  that  is  to 
say,  is  not  only  a  man  of  remarkable  imaginative 
life,  but  a  man  who  can  express  this. 
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Now  expression  is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  word. 
It  means  two  quite  different  things  in  the  two 
stages  of  poetic  composition.  This  is  what  I  want 
to  stress  in  this  lecture  ;  for  otherwise  the  peculiar 
manners  of  poetic  technique  might  seem  a  mere 
affair  of  traditional  etiquette.  In  the  stage  of 
conception,  an  inspiration  expresses  itself  by  the 
mere  fact  of  being  unmistakably  and  vividly  known. 
As  soon  as  the  poet  is  perfectly  aware  of  his  own 
experience — of  all  that  can  be  seen  and  felt  in  it — 
of  all  that  it  is  and  all  that  it  means  to  him — then, 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  expression  is  complete  : 
the  event,  whatever  it  was,  has  expressed  itself  to 
him,  and  he  has  expressed  himself,  in  his  experience 
of  it.  But  if  a  poem  is  to  come  of  this,  what 
happened  in  the  poet’s  mind  must  somehow  be 
made  to  happen  in  other  minds  :  the  image  and 
its  meaning  must  be  conveyed  to  us.  That  is  to 
say,  some  vehicle  must  be  contrived  to  carry  it ; 
for  it  cannot  carry  itself :  by  no  possibility  can  an 
experience  in  one  man’s  mind  be  transferred  bodily 
and  directly  out  of  his  mind  into  ours.  So  now 
begins  the  stage  of  technique  :  the  stage  in  which 
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something  which  does  not  exist  as  language — 
namely,  an  event  in  the  poet’s  life — has  to  translate 
itself  into  an  existence  alien  to  its  first  nature  : 
into  the  existence  which  is  given  by  language. 
For  not  otherwise  could  it  escape  from  the  privacy 
of  the  poet’s  own  mind  ;  and  it  is,  once  more,  the 
essential  thing  in  poetry,  that  imagination  should 
thereby  escape  from  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
poet  and  become  the  property  of  the  whole 
world. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  a  poet’s  technique 
is  expressing  his  imagination,  we  mean  something 
vastly  different  from  the  automatic  and  immediate 
expression  that  comes  about  when,  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  consciousness,  the  poet  conceived  his 
work.  We  mean  that  his  inspiration  is  urging 
something  other  than  itself  to  act  as  its  interpreter  ; 
we  mean  that  his  vivid  and  compelling  experience 
is  organising  all  the  resources  of  language  to 
combine  into  an  unmistakable  symbol  of  itself. 
One  remarkable  aspect  of  this  process  has  already 
been  noticed  :  the  language  which  expresses  a 
poetic  imagination  must  show  a  certain  form ,  in 
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order  to  symbolise  the  original  unity  of  its  inspiration. 
Now  this  poetic  form,  as  we  have  seen,  results 
gradually  from  the  organic  connexion  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  parts,  whereby  a  sort  of  shapeliness 
finally  presides  over  their  combination,  enabling 
them  noticeably  to  make  one  single  complex  im¬ 
pression.  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means 
that  technique  must  first  express  the  substance  of 
its  inspiration,  and  then  the  peculiar  harmony  in 
which  the  substance  was  disposed.  Poetic  tech¬ 
nique,  that  is  to  say,  will  always  have  two  aspects. 
We  may  regard  it  as  giving  some  equivalent  to 
the  harmony  of  its  inspiration,  in  which  case  we 
call  it  poetic  form  ;  or  we  may  regard  it  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  substance  of  the  inspiration,  in  which 
case  we  call  it  poetic  diction.  We  shall  see  presently 
how  closely  and  inevitably  these  two  aspects  are 
related  ;  and  that  I  mean  by  these  terms  no  more 
than  two  aspects  of  one  continuous  process  need 
hardly,  indeed,  be  said.  There  are  those  who  will 
deny  any  distinction  between  substance  and  form  in 
poetry  ;  but  surely,  if  it  is  allowable  to  say  that 
a  billiard  ball  and  a  tennis  ball  have  the  same  form 
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but  different  substance,  we  may  permit  ourselves 
a  similar  discrimination  in  poetry. 

And  this  brings  me  to  an  important  consequence 
of  the  symbolic  nature  of  technique  in  poetry  : 
namely,  that  it  is  never  exact.  How  could  it  be  ? 
Look  only  at  the  fact  we  have  just  noted,  that 
technique  has  these  two  distinguishable  aspects  of 
diction  and  form.  The  poet,  in  order  to  express 
himself  in  language,  has  to  build  up,  phrase  by 
phrase  and  moment  by  moment,  the  substance  of 
his  experience  :  instead  of  attending  to  it  as  a 
whole,  he  has  to  attend  to  it  bit  by  bit,  breaking 
it  up  into  its  elements  and  concentrating  on  their 
piecemeal  translation  into  language.  But  all  the 
time  he  has  to  be  providing  for  the  final  moment, 
when  the  series  of  these  moments  is  to  make  one 
harmonious  and  inclusive  impression,  similar  to 
the  impression  originally  made  on  himself  by  his 
inspiration.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
result  of  this  gradual  and  complicated  process 
would  be  an  exact  equivalent  to  his  imagination, 
which  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  the  instan¬ 
taneous  harmony  of  its  substance.  It  must  be 
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remembered  that  the  effort  has  been  not  so  much 
to  embody  an  inspiration  as  to  symbolise  it ;  and 
symbolic  expression  must  anyhow  be  indirect, 
since  it  means  the  expression  of  one  thing  by 
exhibiting  its  influence  on  another.  But  some¬ 
thing  else  must  also  be  remembered.  The  thing 
which  has  to  be  expressed — imaginative  experience 
— is  infinitely  variable  ;  but  the  thing  which  has 
to  become  its  symbolic  expression  is  not.  Language 
is  a  finite  medium  ;  it  can  only  respond  to  the 
urgency  of  imagination  in  a  limited  number  of 
ways.  It  is  true  that  a  skilled  artist  in  language 
can  get  an  enormous  range  of  modulation  out  of 
its  resources  ;  but  nevertheless  he  has  to  canalise, 
as  it  were,  his  inspiration  into  the  special  kinds 
of  symbolism  which  are  possible  in  language. 
The  tradition  of  poetry,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but 
the  accumulation,  from  countless  ages  of  experiment, 
of  the  knowledge  how  to  make  language  approximate 
most  closely  to  the  infinite  variety  of  imagination. 
In  any  case,  it  can  only  be  an  approximation  ; 
and  if  I  speak  in  the  sequel  of  poetic  expression 
being  “  precise  ”  or  “  perfect  ”  or  “  just,”  I  must 
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be  understood  to  mean,  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  nature  of  language. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  way  poetic  technique 
may  be  content  (and  I  should  add,  safely  content) 
with  approximate  symbolism,  may  be  found  in 
certain  kinds  of  poetic  form.  I  said  that  every 
poem  must  have  its  own  form,  and  that  the  form 
of  every  poem  has  in  itself  unique  meaning ; 
since  it  is  this  final  shapeliness  of  the  whole 
impression  which  answers  to  the  unique  harmony 
of  imaginative  substance  in  the  poet’s  inspiration. 
And  the  form  of  a  poem  must  include  not  only 
the  disposition  and  proportion  of  the  thought, 
which  we  shall  call  its  intellectual  form  ;  but  also 
the  arrangement  of  its  rhythms  and  rimes,  which 
we  shall  call  its  instrumental  form.  Both  kinds 
combine  and  reinforce  one  another  in  enabling  us 
to  take  in  the  poem  as  a  single  and  orderly  whole. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  every  poem  must  have  its  own 
intellectual  form  ;  but  instrumental  form,  which 
should  be  just  as  individual,  is  often  common  to 
a  very  large  number  of  poems,  and  can  be  described 
apart  from  any  particular  poem  as  an  abstract 
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and  rigid  pattern.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  well- 
known  triolet  by  a  brilliant  poetess  of  to-day  : 

To  a  Fat  Lady  seen  from  the  Train. 

Why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  in  gloves, 

Missing  so  much  and  so  much  ? 

O  fat  white  woman  whom  nobody  loves, 

Why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  in  gloves 
When  the  grass  is  soft  as  the  breast  of  doves 
And  shivering  sweet  to  touch  ? 

O  why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  in  gloves, 

Missing  so  much  and  so  much  ? 

How  admirably  does  this  intricate  little  pattern 
of  rhythm  and  rime  fit  the  tone  and  mood  of  the 
poem  !  There  is  artifice  in  it,  no  doubt.  One 
sees  why  nobody  loves  the  woman  :  it  is  because 
she  wears  gloves.  Quite  another  relationship  with 
society  would  have  been  recorded,  if  the  authoress 
had  happened  to  be  an  enthusiast  for  walking  the 
fields  barefoot ;  the  poem  would  have  had  to  go 

Why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  in  boots, 

Missing  so  much  and  so  much  ? 

O  fat  white  woman  whom  nobody  shoots, 

Why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  in  boots 
When  the  grass  is  tickling  soft  at  the  roots 
And  shivering  sweet  to  touch  ? 

O  why  do  you  walk  through  the  fields  in  boots, 

Missing  so  much  and  so  much  ? 
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You  notice  how  a  slight  verbal  change,  which 
leaves  the  external  form  practically  unaltered, 
has  given  us  quite  another  poem  ;  and  yet  the 
form  seems  just  as  valid  as  before. 

Now  this  was  a  case  of  ready-made  or  prescribed 
form.  A  certain  arrangement  of  lines  is  ordained 
and  may  not  be  departed  from.  The  form  precedes 
the  poem,  as  an  abstract  pattern  which  the  poet 
has  to  fill  in  with  his  matter.  It  seems,  then,  that 
instead  of  being  a  necessary  expression  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  form  may  be  arbitrarily  imposed  on  it ;  and 
yet  may  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  think  anything  like  prescribed  form  is 
to  be  found  earlier  than  the  troubadours :  the 
discovery  of  its  possibility  is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  relic  of  the  exquisite  civilisation  of 
Provence.  The  Greeks  had,  of  course,  a  passion 
for  strict  and  noble  form  ;  but  Greek  form  was 
always  appropriate  to  and  varying  with  the  poetic 
occasion.  Pindar  and  Simonides  would,  I  fancy, 
have  scorned  an  invitation  to  write  a  sonnet — to 
make  up  so  many  lines  in  such  and  such  an 
arrangement,  irrespective  of  the  theme.  They 
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would  have  found  nothing  offensive  in  being  asked 
to  write  an  ode  to  a  team  of  mules ;  they  would, 
for  pay,  have  done  it  pompously  and  superbly, 
addressing  the  mules  as  “  daughters  of  whirlwind¬ 
footed  horses,”  or  something  in  that  style.  But 
sonnets,  I  think,  would  have  been  too  much  for 
their  artistic  consciences.  Yet  not  only  sonnets, 
but  ballads,  triolets,  rondeaus,  sestinas,  villanelles, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Proven ?al  and  Early  French 
prescribed  forms  of  poetry  have  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  European  poetic  tradition.  We  need 
think  only  of  Dante’s  sonnets,  and  that  grand 
impassioned  sestina  of  his  ;  of  Villon  s  ballades  ; 
of  the  many  glories  of  our  English  sonnets — the 
sonnets  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words¬ 
worth  and  Keats.  <(  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet,  says 
Wordsworth  :  and  the  poem  is  formidable  evidence 
not  merely  for  its  array  of  convincing  instances, 
but  also  because  these  instances  are  enabled  to 
assert  themselves  so  splendidly,  for  the  precise 
reason  that  they  are  themselves  given  in  the  form 
of  a  sonnet. 

The  sonnet,  indeed,  has  made  itself  so  generally 
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useful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  modern 
poetry  could  do  without  it.  The  other  prescribed 
forms  are  too  curious  in  their  repetitions  and 
riming  to  be  successful  except  in  a  very  limited 
scope.  But  the  sonnet,  though  doubtless  it  began 
in  love  poetry,  has  triumphed  in  every  kind  of 
mood.  What,  then,  becomes  of  our  doctrine  that 
form  in  poetry  is  produced  as  the  symbol  of 
harmony  in  inspiration  ?  We  know  quite  well 
how  sonnet-form  is  produced  ;  one  simply  has  to 
follow  the  prescription  :  fourteen  lines  of  a  certain 
length  and  rhythm,  with  rimes  falling  in  certain 
places.  Into  this  one  fits  any  theme  that  will  go 
into  it ;  and  there  is  the  sonnet.  How  can  we 
pretend  that  a  form  thus  arrived  at  can  have  any 
symbolic  responsibility  at  all  ? 

But  it  has,  of  course  ;  that  is  precisely  the 
problem.  Look  at  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  on  Tous- 
saint  l’Ouverture,  and  ask  yourself  if  anywhere 
in  poetry  instrumental  form  chimes  into  a  harmony 
more  exquisitely  appropriate  to  its  matter ;  if 
correspondence  between  the  movement  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  procedure  of  the  thought  could 
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combine  more  beautifully  or  securely  into  the 
right  finality  of  a  single  complex  impression.  The 
form,  in  fact,  is  signally  expressive,  in  spite  of 
being  ready-made  and  exactly  prescribed.  And 
when  we  think  of  similar  successes  achieved  by 
Dante,  Petrarca,  Ronsard,  Milton,  we  are  tempted 
to  think,  perhaps,  that  no  more  is  required  for 
success  than  to  follow  the  rules. 

But  we  forget  the  failures.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  percentage  of  successful  sonnets  may  be  in 
the  vast  welter  of  sonnets  attempted  with  every 
regard  to  the  rules  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would  work 
out  to  a  decimal  beginning  with  many  noughts. 
The  sonnet  has  been  compared  to  the  bed  of 
Procrustes.  We  are  not  told  how  many  of 
Procrustes’  guests  exactly  fitted  his  bed  ;  but  if 
he  went  on  long  enough  having  people  to  stay 
with  him,  he  must  have  found  some.  In  the  case 
of  the  sonnet,  we  do  know  of  many  guests  who 
exactly  fitted  the  bed  ;  but  we  also  know  of  a 
prodigious  number  who  had  to  be  lopped  or 
stretched.  Even  in  such  an  accomplished  sonnet- 
teer  as  Rossetti,  there  are  very  few  sonnets  in  which 
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the  inspiration  does  not,  under  its  handsome 
coverlet,  audibly  stifle  some  groan  of  discomfort. 

Still,  there  are  those  notable  successes  ;  we 
must  account  for  them.  They  vary  enormously 
in  the  nature  of  their  themes  ;  and  yet  the  same 
conventionally  prescribed  form  does  equally  well 
for  all  of  them.  It  cannot  be  mere  accident  ;  it 
cannot  just  happen  that  the  same  form  will  be 
equally  right  as  a  part  of  expression  for  such  an 
immense  range  of  moods.  But  the  solution  is 
obvious.  Language  is  not  capable  of  exactly 
symbolising  every  possibility  of  imagination.  But 
it  can  approximate  so  closely  to  its  original  that 
the  defect  will  be  unnoticeable,  and  our  delight  in 
the  vigour  of  its  sufficient  accuracy  will  leave  no 
room  for  dissatisfaction.  And  yet,  since  it  is  only 
an  approximation,  a  species  of  symbolism  may  be 
equally  adequate  for  things  which  are  not  indeed 
the  same,  but  sufficiently  similar  to  be  classed  as 
one  kind  of  things.  So  in  the  case  of  sonnets  : 
experiences  very  different  in  the  elements  of  their 
imagination  may  yet  all  exhibit  the  same  sort  of 
inclusive  harmony  ;  and  it  is  the  harmony,  not 
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the  substance,  which  form  has  to  symbolise.  The 
unity  of  several  inspirations  can  never  be  quite 
the  same  ;  but  it  may  be  so  similar  that  one 
approximate  form  will  serve  for  many  cases.  Hence 
the  validity  of  sonnet-form.  The  author  of  a 
successful  sonnet  does  not  set  out  to  substantiate 
a  certain  prescribed  form.  He  has  his  inspiration  ; 
and  it  impresses  him  with  the  peculiar  harmony  of 
its  elements.  His  knowledge  of  his  craft  tells  him, 
that  for  this  peculiar  harmony,  the  nearest  symbol 
in  poetic  form  will  be  a  sonnet.  The  sufficiently 
appropriate  form  was  there,  ready  to  be  used. 

It  very  often  happens,  of  course,  that  widely 
divergent  themes,  working  themselves  out  into 
their  natural  forms  without  any  prescription,  will 
nevertheless,  in  lyrics  and  epigrams,  arrive  at  the 
same  instrumental  form.  This  means,  that  it  was 
as  near  as  the  poet’s  expression  could  get,  in  the 
finite  medium  it  was  using.  It  was  the  singular 
achievement  of  Provence,  first,  to  recognise  the 
constant  recurrence  of  similar  unities  in  varying 
substances  ;  secondly,  to  devise  and  perfect  the 
poetic  forms  which  would,  as  far  as  language  can, 
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most  closely  symbolise  these  recurring  kinds  of 
harmony.  For  anything  like  the  subtlety  and 
insight  of  this  discovery  we  look  in  vain  through 
the  civilisations  which  followed  the  murder  of 
Provence  in  the  most  bestial  of  all  crusades. 

I  have  discussed  at  some  length  this  special 
question  of  approximate  form  in  poetry,  in  order 
to  emphasise  the  inevitable  limitations  in  the 
symbolism  of  which  language  is  capable.  The 
poet’s  imagination,  in  all  its  rich  complexity  as  a 
moment  of  intense  and  real  experience,  must  use, 
in  order  to  make  itself  communicable,  a  medium 
which  will  only  respond  to  it  in  certain  well-defined 
directions.  How  poetry  contrives  to  make  language 
respond  in  these  directions  so  subtly  and  vividly 
and  expansively  that,  for  all  its  limited  scope,  it 
can  convey  to  us  the  authentic  life  of  the  poet’s 
mind — that  is  what  we  must  now  go  on  to  study. 
But  first  we  must  see  more  exactly  what  poetic 
symbolism  in  language  means. 

It  is  often  unmistakable  enough  :  and  chiefly 
when  words  are  made  to  impress  our  imagination 
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without  any  precise  logical  coherence.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  dirge  from  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  : 

Urns  and  odours  bring  away, 

Vapours,  sighs,  darken  the  day. 

Our  dole  more  deadly  looks  than  dying  ; 

Balms  and  gums  and  heavy  cheers, 

Sacred  vials  fill’d  with  tears, 

And  clamors  through  the  wild  air  flying. 

The  logic  of  that  is  not  very  apparent ;  but  as  a 
verbal  symbol  of  lamentation  it  is  the  very  thing. 
The  suggestion  of  its  images,  the  sound  of  its 
syllables  {urns  and  odours ),  the  expansion  of  its 
feeling  ( vapours ,  sighs,  darken  the  day — clamors 
through  the  wild  air  flying)  produce  an  emotional 
coherence  which  we  do  not  have  to  understand  : 
it  comes  home  to  us  directly,  instinct  with  meaning 
we  need  not  analyse.  This,  we  are  tempted  to 
say,  is  pure  symbolism. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  is  often  found  in  refrains, 
in  which  images  are  joined  not  for  any  logical 
meaning,  but  for  the  indefinable  yet  unmistakable 
force  of  their  combined  associations.  The  roman¬ 
tics,  always  ready  to  escape  from  rational  values, 
were  fond  of  this  ;  and  certainly  discovered  some 
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pleasantly  irrational  effects.  Two  red  roses  across 
the  moon ,  for  example.  Reason  may  protest  as  it 
likes  that  the  phrase  says  nothing.  It  says  nothing 
reasonable,  indeed ;  but  as  a  mere  symbol  made  of 
colours  and  associations,  surely  it  works  like  magic. 
Parlour  magic,  perhaps ;  but  nevertheless  delightful : 

There  was  a  lady  lived  in  a  hall, 

Large  of  her  eyes,  and  slim  and  tall ; 

And  ever  she  sung  from  noon  to  noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

There  was  a  knight  came  riding  by 
In  early  spring,  when  the  roads  were  dry  ; 

And  he  heard  that  lady  sing  at  the  noon, 

Two  red  roses  across  the  moon. 

And  so  on  !  Many  find  this  sort  of  thing  puerile  ; 
Calverley  thought  the  lady  might  just  as  well  have 
sung  “  Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese.” 
Why  roses,  and  why  two  of  them  ?  And  why 
across  the  moon  ?  There  is  no  why  :  except  that, 
by  merely  bringing  these  images  together,  Morris 
created  the  perfect  symbol  for  that  enchanted 
mood  of  his  youth.  A  red  rose  does  not  simply 
mean  a  flower  in  a  garden,  though  that  is  a  great 
deal  of  meaning  ;  the  moon  does  not  simply  mean 
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a  silver  brightness  at  night,  though  that  too  is  a 
great  deal  of  meaning.  Who  can  say  how  much 
suggestion  these  images  draw  along  with  them  ? 
It  was  mainly  on  this  that  Morris,  with  the  guile¬ 
less  cunning  of  his  youthful  technique,  relied  for 
the  efficacy  of  a  symbolism  as  innocent  and 
thoughtless  as  a  child’s. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  words,  if  luck  helps 
the  choosing  of  them  (and  luck,  when  reason 
retires,  must  always  be  a  chief  partner  in  the  affair), 
can  be  made  so  convincingly  suggestive  apart  from 
syntax  or  logic,  that  poetry  will  often  rely  on  this 
alone.  The  suggestion  can  come  as  much  from  the 
sound  of  the  words  as  from  their  meaning.  It  is 
common  with  the  Elizabethans.  Thus  Peele  gives 
to  Paris  and  Oenone  a  lyrical  dialogue  in  this  style : 

Oenone.  Fair  and  fair  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be  : 

The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 

A  love  for  any  lady. 

Fair  and  fair  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be  : 

Thy  love  is  fair  for  thee  alone 
And  for  no  other  lady. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  dilute  the  logical  meaning 
of  language  further  than  that.  But  what  then  ? 
The  mere  music  of  the  words,  however  little  sense 
they  have,  is  a  sufficient  symbol  of  the  delicious 
fresh  gaiety  which  Peele  had  in  his  mind. 

But  neither  the  Elizabethans  nor  the  romantics 
thought  that  this  purely  illogical  symbolism,  whether 
of  meaning  or  of  sound,  would  supply  by  itself  a 
sufficient  technique  for  poetry.  Such  a  belief  has, 
however,  been  not  only  asserted,  but  practised. 
It  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  danger  of  theories 
which  declare  what  poetry  ought  to  be.  This 
theory  alleges,  that  since  poetry  in  its  use  of 
language  must  anyhow  be  symbolic,  the  more 
obvious  and  ostentatious  its  symbolism,  the  better 
it  must  be  as  poetry.  Accordingly,  the  symbolist 
poets  of  France — led  by  a  man  of  genius,  Mallarme, 
and  aped  by  a  horde  of  camp-followers,  the 
Futurists  and  Imagists — sought  to  empty  the 
technique  of  poetry  of  all  logical  meaning  and 
rational  coherence  ;  everything  but  the  bare  sym¬ 
bolism  of  words.  This  absurd  and  arbitrary 
restriction  not  only  limits  our  imaginations  to  the 
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region  of  clouds,  and  makes  us,  even  amid  the 
exquisite  clouds  of  Mallarme’s  vague  but  many- 
coloured  mind,  yearn  for  clear  light  and  clean 
outline  ;  it  actually  restricts  the  suggestive  power 
of  words  themselves,  the  power  which  the  sym¬ 
bolists  chiefly  rely  on  commanding. 

For  the  instrument  of  poetry  is  not  so  much 
words  as  language  ;  not  so  much  the  separable 
meaning,  however  expansive,  which  can  be  assigned 
to  this  word  or  that,  nor  even  to  this  phrase  or  that, 
but  the  continued  organisation  of  this  into  language, 
into  the  process  of  verbal  thought ,  in  the  broadest 
sense.  We  do  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  get 
away  from  symbolism  by  this  extension  ;  we  merely 
get  away  from  the  crude  and  elementary  limitation 
of  it  practised  by  the  so-called  symbolist  poets. 
Language  as  the  vehicle  of  connected  and  coherent 
thought  must  still  be  only  a  symbol  in  poetry  ; 
for  it  is  not  thought  which  urges  poetry  into 
existence.  A  poet’s  motive  will  always  be  the 
immediate  delight  of  experience  ;  and  if  he  has 
to  reduce  this  to  thought,  it  is  not  because  we 
require  him  to  think  about  experience,  but  (so  far 
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as  is  possible)  to  think  experience  itself :  that  is, 
to  think  in  language  a  symbolic  equivalent  to  it, 
simply  because  then  he  will  have  in  his  mind 
something  he  can  communicate. 

And  the  poetic  instrument  must  be  the  con¬ 
tinuous  organism  of  language,  and  not  merely  the 
separable  force  of  particular  words  and  phrases, 
for  two  main  reasons.  First,  because  it  is  only 
when  language  assumes  the  nature  of  connected 
and  orderly  thought ,  that  it  is  capable  of  that  firm 
and  delicate  structure  by  which  alone  the  power  of 
words  can  assume  the  harmony  and  distinct  shape¬ 
liness  of  meaning  required  for  a  work  of  art — to 
enable  it  to  exist  in  its  own  single,  complete,  and 
self-contained  nature.  Poetic  language  must,  in 
fact,  first  be  syntax  ;  or  it  will  never  achieve  the 
unity  of  form. 

But  the  second  reason  is,  that  it  is  only  when 
words  are  made  into  a  continuous  texture — only 
when  each  word  is  chosen  to  contribute  to  the 
sense  of  many — that  their  individual  genius  can 
have  its  full  effect.  There  are  no  creatures  in  the 
world  so  sociable  as  words  ;  and  until  we  see  them 
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taking  their  part  in  the  society  of  other  words  we 
cannot  know  what  they  are  capable  of  effecting. 
As  the  next  lecture  will  indicate,  the  concealed 
energies  and  delicate  suggestions  of  words  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  texture  of  poetry.  But 
not  only  can  they  never  be  fully  revealed,  they  can 
never  (a  much  more  serious  requirement)  be 
definitely  and  precisely  directed,  except  when  they 
are  fitted  into  the  massive  coherence  of  syntax. 
In  poetry,  as  in  any  other  intelligible  use  of 
language,  words  are  the  servants  but  the  master 
is  grammar. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  side  of  language. 
We  hear  it  as  well  as  understand  it.  But  here  again 
language  must  be  continuous  and  organised,  rather 
than  an  affair  of  separable  qualities,  in  order  to  be 
adequate  as  a  symbol  of  imagination.  For  the 
continuous  sound  of  language  is  its  rhythm  ;  and 
the  rhythm  of  language  can  symbolise  as  nothing 
else  can  the  emotional  comment  with  which  mind 
accompanies  its  experience.  Moreover,  rhythm, 
like  syntax,  is  capable  of  organising  its  sequence  of 
momentary  effects  into  one  inclusive  major  effect , 
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and  is,  therefore,  the  means  whereby  a  poem  may 
be  heard,  as  well  as  understood,  as  a  unity. 
Rhythm,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  audible  counterpart 
of  syntax,  is  the  means  of  the  instrumental  form 
which  corresponds  to  the  intellectual  form  of  the 
meaning.  Both  are  required  in  poetry  ;  because 
its  technique  can  only  be  adequate  to  the  whole 
force  of  imagination  by  taking  the  fullest  advantage 
of  everything  language  is  capable  of  doing.  And 
just  as  the  suggestion  of  individual  words  is  brought 
out  and  directed  by  their  function  in  syntax,  so  the 
scarcely  less  important  expression  due  to  syllabic 
sound — the  quality  of  vowels  and  consonants  in 
combination — becomes  evident  by  its  place  in  the 
continuity  of  rhythm. 

These  are  the  four  channels  in  the  medium  of 
language  along  which  the  infinite  complexity  of 
poetic  inspiration  must  flow,  in  order  to  express 
itself.  Words  have  their  straightforward  meaning, 
which  can  organise  itself  into  a  wholeness  of 
significance  greater  than  the  sum  of  their  separable 
effects ;  and  yet  each  word  has  an  individual 
genius  of  its  own,  capable  of  suggesting  more  than 
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it  seems  to  say.  But  the  contexture  of  the  words 
must  also  be  heard  as  a  continually  growing  rhythm, 
whereby  the  force  of  the  individual  sounds  not 
only  enlarges  the  expressive  power  of  the  words 
but  adds  to  the  structure  of  the  thought  the 
structure  of  an  evident  pattern  of  sound.  And 
within  that  pattern,  sequences  of  vowels  and 
juncture  of  consonants  will  contribute  their  elusive 
but  invaluable  persuasions. 

Now  the  purpose  of  all  this  is  symbolic.  That 
is  to  say,  language  succeeds  as  poetry  by  handing 
on  whatever  has  been  entrusted  to  it  ;  and  a  great 
deal  more  has  been  entrusted  to  it  than  analysis 
will  ever  discover.  Language  is  not  the  vehicle  of 
inspiration  in  the  sense  of  being  a  receptacle  into 
which  the  poet  pours  his  mind  for  purposes  of 
transmission,  and  out  of  which  the  reader  then 
extracts  what  it  contained.  Language  in  poetry  is 
a  transmission  of  energy  rather  than  of  substance. 
It  sets  the  reader’s  mind  working  and  directs  the 
tendency  of  the  work.  It  urges  us  to  live  for  a 
time  in  a  particular  style  of  imagination— the  style 
of  the  poet’s  imagination :  but  it  is  our  own 
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imagination  that  really  does  the  business  of  poetry. 
In  other  words,  the  symbolic  nature  of  language 
in  poetry  means  just  this  :  that  it  is  a  stimulus  for 
our  minds,  though  a  stimulus  of  a  very  determining 
character.  The  whole  purpose  of  a  poet’s  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  make  a  moment  of  his  experience  come 
to  life  in  other  minds  than  his.  He  assumes  that 
we  have  an  imaginative  life  similar  to  his,  and 
provides  himself  with  means  to  rouse  it  and  take 
charge  of  it ;  but  his  language  can  do  no  more 
than  that.  For  a  poem  must  end  as  it  began— in 
a  private  act  of  imagination.  This,  secluded  in 
the  reader’s  individual  mind,  can  never  be  quite 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  privacy  of  the  poet’s  mind  ; 
not  only  because  no  two  minds  can  be  the  same, 
but  also  because  the  poet  has  had  to  rely  for  his 
communication  on  a  limited  and  therefore  im¬ 
perfect  medium.  But  since  this  medium  works 
symbolically — that  is,  as  a  stimulus — its  limitation 
is  less  serious  than  might  be  supposed.  For 
imagination  is  not  to  be  roused  in  separate  bits. 
Rouse  it  at  one  point,  and  the  response  goes 
thrilling  and  reverberating  through  the  mind  with 
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messages  summoning  all  sorts  of  sensuous  and 
emotional  associations  to  come  and  join  in  the 
answer.  The  skill  of  the  poet  consists  in  rousing 
just  that  tract  of  imagination,  and  rousing  it  in 
just  that  way,  which  will  produce  a  train  of  associa¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  complex  of  feeling,  image  and 
idea  he  vividly  possessed  in  his  own  experience. 
He  cannot  directly  say  all  this  ;  and  that  is  why 
poetic  language  requires  such  refinement  and 
intricate  subtlety  of  texture  :  it  has  to  expand  into 
much  more  than  it  apparently  says.  Clearly,  this 
is  due  to  the  power  of  language  not  as  an  informa¬ 
tive  medium,  but  as  a  stimulus  :  it  is  the  reader’s 
imagination  which  has  to  expand,  however  this 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  language. 

This,  then,  is  what  the  symbolism  of  language 
in  poetry  really  means  ;  this  is  how  it  hands  on 
what  has  been  entrusted  to  it.  The  poet’s  com¬ 
munication  will  always  take  place  in  private  ;  and 
it  will  always  take  the  character  of  the  mind  which 
receives  it.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a  tru t  publication 
of  the  poet’s  experience  ;  first  because  it  is  available 
to  all  minds,  and  secondly,  because,  however 
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qualified  it  must  be  by  the  reader’s  individual 
nature,  it  is  possible  to  use  language  with  such 
precision  and  yet  with  such  expansive  power  of 
suggestion,  that  the  common  humanity  of  all 
minds  will  similarly  respond  to  it.  The  radiant 
persuasions  of  sense  and  sound  in  a  poet’s  phrases, 
marshalled  by  the  structure  of  his  thought  into  an 
inclusive  harmony,  will  effect  an  experience  in  the 
reader’s  mind  which  may  be,  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
the  imitation  of  the  poet’s  experience.  And  this 
is  the  true  sense  of  that  ancient,  much  debated, 
and  much  misunderstood  doctrine,  that  poetry  is 
a  kind  of  imitation  :  the  sense,  namely,  that  the 
purpose  of  poetry  is  to  effect  in  the  reader’s  mind 
an  imitation  of  what  happened  in  the  poet’s  mind. 
It  does  this  by  the  expansive  symbolism  of  which 
language  is  capable  ;  and  the  term  may  be  legiti¬ 
mately  and  conveniently  transferred  from  the  result 
to  the  instrument.  We  may  say  that  poetic 
language  is  language  which  imitates  the  inspiration 
of  the  poet ;  and  that  will  mean,  language  which 
employs  simultaneously  every  available  means  to 
symbolise  it. 
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But  if  we  are  asked  how  poetic  language  differs 
from  other  language,  our  answer  must  be,  that  it 
differs  simply  in  the  degree  of  its  imitation.  For 
all  language  is,  or  was  originally,  symbolic.  It  is 
no  longer  this  in  the  technique  of  rational  thought : 
language  has  become  the  embodiment  which  realises 
its  nature — though  even  here  we  may  remember 
Abelard’s  profound  paradox,  that  though  the  lan¬ 
guage  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  thought,  the  thought 
exists  by  means  of  the  language.  But  fortunately 
we  are  not  as  a  rule  engaged  in  purely  rational 
thought ;  everywhere  else  we  shall  certainly  be 
making  some  symbolic  use  of  language.  If  we  are 
engaged  in  conversation  we  are  no  doubt  using 
tone  of  utterance  to  imply  much  of  what  cannot 
be  directly  said.  Think  how  many  kinds  of 
affirmation  you  can  speak  with  the  one  word  Yes, 
by  using  falling,  rising,  or  mixed  tones  :  Yes- 
provisional  agreement,  but  you  are  a  little  dubious  ; 
Yes — you  agree  so  far,  but  you  would  like  to  hear 
more  ;  Yes— you  agree  heartily  and  are  surprised 
to  be  so  convinced  ;  Yes — you  do  not  agree  at 
all,  but  think  it  polite  to  say  you  do.  Of  course, 
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these  tones,  and  their  implication,  allow  of  innumer¬ 
able  modulations.  But  this  sort  of  thing  is  evidently 
not  to  be  relied  on  if,  as  it  has  been  for  thousands 
of  years,  the  chief  medium  of  literature  is  the 
written  word.  For  though  the  written  word  must 
be  mentally  translated  into  the  spoken  word  in 
order  to  be  effective  as  art,  it  is  not  the  artist  who 
does  this,  but  the  recipient.  The  poet’s  language 
must  supply  the  lack  of  that  most  expressive  thing, 
tone  of  voice,  by  the  nicety  of  the  other  devices  he 
employs.  But  all  these  devices  enter,  in  some 
degree,  into  any  use  of  language,  unless  it  be  pure 
argument  like  Euclid’s  Elements  or  Spinoza’s  Ethics  : 
except  in  such  rarefactions  of  thought,  we  must 
always  rely,  speaking  or  writing,  on  something 
more  than  the  analysable  meaning  of  language  : 
we  must  rely  on  some  degree  of  expansive  response 
to  the  stimulus  of  language  as  well  as  on  the  sense 
it  actually  carries.  And  all  the  poetic  methods  of 
symbolism  which  I  have  mentioned  may  be  used 
more  or  less  effectively  even  in  easy-going  con¬ 
versation. 

How  then  do  we  distinguish  poetic  language  ? 
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The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
distinction.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  by 
poetic  language  we  mean  the  presence  of  metre. 
Now,  as  we  shall  see,  metre  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
kind  of  rhythm  most  suitable  as  a  rule  for  the 
purposes  of  poetry.  But  metre  is  simply  one  of 
the  devices  available  to  poetic  expression;  and  if 
it  happens  that  some  other  kind  of  rhythm  will  do 
just  as  well  or  better,  and  if  everything  else  we 
require  is  there,  it  seems  merely  arbitrary  to  with¬ 
hold  the  title  of  poetry.  A  definition  of  poetry 
would  surely  look  very  foolish,  if  it  would  exclude 
the  English  Versions  of  Job  or  The  Song  of  Songs. 

I  would  put  it  in  this  way  :  the  passage  from 
prosaic  to  poetic  language  is  the  passage  from 
language  which  describes  what  is  happening  in  the 
author’s  mind,  to  language  which  imitates  this. 
There  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  stages  between 
merely  descriptive  language  (probably  for  some 
ulterior  purpose,  such  as  giving  information  or 
stating  a  case)  and  language  completely  imitative 
(for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  just  that).  But 
if  you  could  make  a  scale  of  literary  art,  passing 
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by  degrees  from  the  extremely  prosaic  to  the 
extremely  poetic,  you  would  find  that  your  scale 
really  represented  the  passage  from  the  language 
which  simply  tells  you  about  the  author’s  mind, 
to  the  language  which  can  make  the  author’s  mind 
come  vividly  to  life  again  in  yours.  And  you  would 
find  that  the  nearer  you  got  in  your  scale  to  perfect 
imitation,  the  greater  addition  was  being  made  to 
the  grammatical  sense  of  language  :  the  greater 
use,  more  intricate,  more  subtle,  more  precise,  was 
being  made  of  all  its  powers  of  stimulation,  whether 
through  meaning  or  through  sound  ;  until  at  last 
you  arrived  at  the  stage  where  grammar  fuses  the 
symbolism  of  meaning  and  sound  into  a  moment 
which  imitates  beyond  any  analysis  the  poet’s 
rapture  of  complex  experience — sense,  feeling  and 
idea— as  authentically  as  this  : 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter’s  traces, 

The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain  ; 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous 
Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces, 

The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 
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Thus  to  account  for  poetic  language,  simply  by 
the  degree  of  its  power  to  imitate  rather  than  to 
describe  imagination,  or,  if  you  like,  by  the  degree 
of  its  simultaneous  complexity  of  symbolic  devices, 
takes  us  round  several  difficulties  which  beset 
more  rigid  definitions.  For  instance,  language  is 
often  poetic  to  some  and  not  to  others  ;  but  our 
account  obviously  allows  for  variations  in  individual 
response  to  language.  Some  minds  may  not  be 
capable  of  mustering  the  required  associations 
round  a  particular  kind  of  appeal  ;  and  in  that 
case  the  language  clearly  can  produce  no  experience 
in  their  minds  imitative  of  the  poet’s. 

Again,  the  spirit  of  poetry  may  only  occasionally 
visit  a  writer’s  style.  In  the  midst  of  the  un¬ 
questionably  prosaic,  a  paragraph,  a  sentence,  a 
single  phrase  even,  may  strike  us  as  being  just  as 
unquestionably  poetic.  And,  since  we  are  not 
relying  on  any  one  quality,  such  as  metre,  for  our 
criterion,  but  on  the  intricacy  of  all  the  appropriate 
qualities,  whatever  they  may  be,  it  should  be  no 
more  difficult  to  account  for  poetic  prose  than  for 
prosaic  versification.  A  paragraph  of  De  Quincey 
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suddenly  becomes  poetry  when,  instead  of  dis¬ 
coursing  about  things,  he  allows  his  imagination 
to  take  hold  of  his  language  and  to  elaborate  it  so 
completely  that  every  shade  of  meaning  and  turn 
of  rhythm  will  help  to  excite  in  us  the  actual 
emotions  and  visions  which  he  had  enjoyed.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  texture  of  a  writer’s 
words  has  not  the  manifold  subtlety  and  nicety  of 
stimulus  which  alone  can  give  to  us  the  sense  of 
experiencing  something  (even  though  that  some¬ 
thing  be  an  intellectual  experience) — if  he  is  merely 
telling  us  about  something — then  it  will  not  come 
any  nearer  to  the  condition  of  poetry  for  being 
versified. 

But  poetry  in  this  sense  is  simply  diction  :  it  is 
that  language  which  imitates  as  perfectly  as  may 
be,  moment  by  moment,  the  very  life  and  vigour  of 
imagination  with  all  its  unaccountable  swift  sugges¬ 
tions  and  allusions.  But  technique  must  be  capable 
of  achieving  something  more  than  diction  ;  the 
art  of  poetry  does  not  perfect  itself  unless  it  gives 
us  not  only  poetry ,  but  poems.  In  a  poem, 
imagination  is  self-sufficient  and  self-contained ; 
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it  exists  entirely  within  its  own  right  and  for  its 
own  sake.  It  must,  that  is  to  say,  exist  as  a  unity 
of  its  own  ;  otherwise,  its  existence  is  imperfect. 
Here  we  resume,  from  the  technical  point  of  view, 
that  prime  poetic  requirement  with  which  the  last 
lecture  concluded.  Now  it  may  be  that  a  writer’s 
imagination  has  never  perfectly  come  into  existence  : 
it  has  never  isolated  itself  from  the  rest  of  his  thought 
and  made  itself  distinctly  known,  complete  in  its 
own  significance.  Or  it  may  have  done  that,  and 
yet  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  manage  his  art 
firmly  enough  to  express  it  as  a  single  coherence 
of  elements.  For,  in  order  to  let  language  take 
charge  of  it,  it  was  necessary  to  disintegrate  it 
and  express  it  piecemeal.  If,  however,  the  author 
has  during  all  the  effort  of  composition  held  the 
original  unity  of  conception  steadily  before  his 
mind,  and  has  expressed  every  part  of  it  in  its  exact 
proportion  and  right  relation  to  the  whole,  then 
the  sense  of  his  words  will  build  up  an  intellectual 
harmony,  and  the  sound  of  them  will  build  up 
an  instrumental  harmony  :  both  sense  and  sound 
being,  in  poetry,  equally  required  for  expression. 
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Diction,  that  is  to  say,  will  have  become  form  : 
poetry  will  have  become  a  poem.  When  the  art 
of  poetry  is  perfect,  we  have  not  only  such  texture 
of  language  as  can  perfectly  imitate  momentary 
imagination,  but  language  which  can  draw  imagina¬ 
tion  into  wholeness  of  self-sufficing  harmony  :  and 
that  not  by  any  imposition,  but  simply  by  the 
natural  accumulation  of  the  precisely  right  ex¬ 
pressions,  moment  by  moment.  Poetic  form  means 
simply  this  :  that  by  provision  made  for  the  whole 
through  every  part  of  the  texture  of  a  poem,  what 
had  to  be  disintegrated  into  language  cannot  but 
finally  re-integrate  itself  into  a  single  imaginative 
experience.  For,  once  more,  an  imaginative  ex¬ 
perience  which  has  been  so  distinctly  known  that 
it  has  urged  the  poet  to  express  it,  has  not  properly 
been  expressed  at  all  if  it  has  not  been  expressed 
as  a  unity. 
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DICTION  :  THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS 
GOOD  deal  of  the  theory  of  poetry  has  now 


1  been  broadly  outlined  ;  and  after  noticing 
one  or  two  fallacies  which  it  exposes,  I  had  better 
summarise  its  main  results,  in  order  to  show  how 
the  outlines  must  now  be  filled  in.  The  art  of 
poetry  consists  both  of  having  something  to  say 
and  of  saying  it.  Speechless  poets — mute  inglorious 
Miltons  and  so  on — do  not  concern  us  :  indeed, 
they  are  not  usually  invoked  as  creatures  at  all, 
but  rather  as  harmless  tropes,  like  wise  fools  and 
men  who  achieve  the  impossible.  But  sometimes 
the  dumb  poet  is  offered  more  seriously  to  our 
notice.  He  signifies  now  not  pathetic  failure  to  be 
a  poet ,  but  on  the  contrary  a  triumphant  soaring 
beyond  the  reach  of  language.  There  may  be 
these  spiritual  triumphs  ;  but  so  long  as  we  are 
merely  told  about  them,  we  have  to  take  them  on 
trust ;  they  have  nothing,  at  any  rate,  to  do  with 
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poetry,  unless  they  at  least  try  to  make  themselves 
communicable.  And  when  we  remember  what 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  did  manage  to  communi¬ 
cate,  we  may  suspect  that  these  unspeakable 
exaltations  are  only,  after  all,  another  kind  of  poetic 
failure  :  the  art  was  lacking.  So,  when  Samuel 
Butler  says,  “  The  greatest  poets  never  write 
poetry — for  the  highest  poetry  is  ineffable,”  we 
recognise  it  as  a  case  of  what  Hobbes  calls  “  the 
frequency  of  insignificant  speech.”  This  ineffable 
poetry  is  as  good  as  a  square  circle.  It  has  no 
function  but  to  enable  Butler  to  seem  profound  when 
he  is  only  talking  sentimental  nonsense — which  is 
usually  what  he  does  talk  when  art  is  the  topic. 

Let  me,  for  a  moment,  touch  on  two  other  popular 
figments  :  the  poet  whose  work  has  more  matter 
than  art,  and  his  companion  in  misfortune,  who 
has  more  art  than  matter.  How  can  poetry  have 
more  matter  than  art  ?  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  poet  has  just  as  much  matter  as  he  has  art  to 
convey  it  ;  if  there  is  matter  in  him  for  which  he 
has  no  art,  how  do  we  know  anything  about  it  ? 
We  may  sometimes  feel  that  a  poet  is  trying  to  say 
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something  and  is  not  succeeding ;  but  in  that  case 
we  do  not  know  what  he  wants  to  say,  we  only 
hope  there  is  some  reason  for  his  exasperated 
fumbling.  This  is  to  give  us  neither  matter  nor 
art ;  for  if  the  matter  does  not  arrive,  there  is  no 
art.  When  we  do  gather  what  he  wants  to  say, 
then  obviously,  somehow  or  other  he  has  said  it. 
He  may  not  have  said  it  well ;  he  may  be  deficient 
in  art.  But  the  result  of  that  will  be  not  too  much 
matter,  but  too  little.  Whether  that  was  due  to 
poverty  of  inspiration  or  of  art,  we  cannot  tell ; 
for  we  can  only  know  his  inspiration  by  his  art. 
Browning  was  both  blamed  and  praised  for  loading 
his  poetry  with  matter  while  disdaining  art.  This 
was  simply  a  formula  for  avoiding  criticism  ;  it 
repressed  inquiry  into  the  unusual  character  of 
his  art,  and  into  the  fact  that  its  oddity  sometimes 
succeeds,  sometimes  fails.  But  it  fails  precisely 
when  it  conveys  to  us  only  dead  matter — intellectual 
stuff  that  will  not  come  to  life  :  it  fails,  that  is, 
because  its  matter,  far  from  being  excessive,  is 
deficient — there  are  only  the  bones  of  it,  not  the 
breathing  flesh. 
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Swinburne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  quoted 
as  the  type  of  poet  who  exhibits  art  without  matter. 
Again,  a  phrase  takes  the  place  of  criticism.  Why 
is  Swinburne’s  work  sometimes  so  thrilling,  some¬ 
times  so  dull  ?  He  had  found  out  certain  devices 
which  in  his  earlier  work  had  done  such  wonders 
that  he  went  on  using  them  whether  they  were 
appropriate  or  not.  Was  this  excessive  art  ?  It 
was  a  woeful  lack  of  art.  Art  without  matter  can 
only  be,  in  poetry,  language  without  meaning : 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  language  that  is  not 
language.  Swinburne  may  have  come  near  to 
that ;  but  the  nearer  he  came,  the  less  art  he 
showed,  for  the  art  of  poetry  is  simply  the  art  of 
electrifying  language  with  extraordinary  meaning. 
Art  without  matter  is  not  art  at  all. 

When  therefore  we  come  across  language  which 
is  instinct  with  an  exceptional  degree  of  meaning  ; 
when  it  not  only  conveys  ideas  or  the  way  things 
happened,  but  can  make  those  ideas  enact  them¬ 
selves  in  our  imagination  as  sensuous  and  emotional 
experiences,  or  can  turn  the  way  things  happened 
into  the  very  sense  of  their  happening  :  when 
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language  does  this,  we  recognise  that  we  have 
poetry  before  us.  The  detailed  theory  of  poetry 
must  therefore  proceed  to  examine  into  the  means 
available  for  this  ;  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
resolve  themselves  into  special  uses  of  the  dual 
nature  of  language — its  nature  as  sound  which  is 
also  meaning.  Sound  of  words  will  have  a  meaning 
of  its  own  in  poetry,  not  to  be  given  in  any  other 
way  ;  and  the  meaning  that  is  ordinarily  conveyed 
in  the  sound  of  words  will  prove  capable  of  a 
subtle  expansive  reverberation,  which  seems  to 
detach  itself  from  the  sound  and  go  summoning 
images  and  feelings  from  remote  regions  of  the 
mind  to  come  and  share  its  life.  These  are  the 
two  aspects  of  language  which  the  learned  call 
phonetic  and  semantic ;  they  are  not  properly 
separable,  but  their  effects  can  be  discriminated. 

By  noting  these  effects  (which  we  shall  now  do 
more  minutely  in  this  and  the  following  lecture), 
we  may  collect  some  notion  of  what  it  is  that  poetry 
peculiarly  has  to  say.  But  this,  whatever  it  is,  we 
cannot  help  but  note  also,  does  not  come  to 
finality  of  expression  unless  the  poetry  has  also 
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become  a  poem  :  unless,  that  is,  it  has  achieved 
a  certain  self-sufficient  and  complete  coherence  of 
independent  existence.  And  this  independence  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  further  meaning  to 
be  got  out  of  the  sense  and  sound  of  language  : 
the  meaning  we  indicate  by  the  word  form.  This 
is  the  final  and  resultant  success  of  all  those  serial 
qualities  we  shall  have  considered  as  diction ,  and 
is  not  therefore  to  be  discussed  as  though  it  were 
a  separable  imposition  ;  but  when  we  come  to  it, 
we  shall  also  have  come  to  considering  what  it  is 
that  poetry  finally  exists  to  say  to  us.  We  may 
therefore  content  ourselves,  in  the  last  lecture, 
with  discussing  poetic  form  in  general  under  the 
guise  of  poetic  significance. 

There  is  always  more  in  our  minds  than  we  can 
put  into  words.  The  peculiarity  of  poetic  language 
is  merely  one  of  degree  :  it  manages  to  mean 
more  than  other  language.  But  language  can  say 
things  directly  or  indirectly  :  along  with  its  explicit 
meaning,  a  great  many  things  may  be,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  implied.  And  what  our  words  imply, 
even  in  everyday  affairs,  is  often  very  important. 
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Who  does  not  know  that  a  sentence  grammatically 
innocent  may  imply  something  very  injurious  ? 
But  the  indirect  (yet  unmistakable)  implications  of 
language  are  of  crucial  importance  in  poetry.  For 
language  as  a  means  of  explicit  statement — as  a 
merely  grammatical  instrument — is  pretty  much 
the  same  everywhere  ;  so  that  if  we  are  to  have  an 
unusual  degree  of  meaning  in  poetic  language,  it 
must  be  by  means  of  its  indirect  or,  as  we  say, 
its  suggestive  powers.  Moreover,  what  language 
explicitly  says  is  thought  ;  and  thought  in  poetry 
is  only  the  symbol  of  experience.  How  verbal 
thought — the  syntax  of  language — is  to  work  sym¬ 
bolically  in  our  minds  and  be  experienced  there,  is 
largely  determined  by  the  mood  and  the  associa¬ 
tions  which  accompany  it ;  that  is,  by  what  the 
texture  of  it  is  made  to  imply. 

Thus,  when  we  are  discussing  either  the  meaning 
of  words  in  poetry,  or  their  sound,  we  naturally 
take  first  the  momentary  effect  of  individual  words 
and  phrases  ;  but  we  shall  go  fatally  wrong  if  we 
ignore  the  continuous  organisation  of  words  into 
syntax  and  rhythm.  Their  vagne  and  changeable 
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suggestion  can  only  become  reliable  and  distinct 
when  it  is  governed  by  the  presiding  force  of 
verbal  construction  ;  and  it  is  only  by  syntax  that 
meaning,  only  by  rhythm  that  sound,  can  become 
form. 

The  imperfections  of  language  make  themselves 
uncomfortably  obvious  when  we  are  trying  to  be 
clear  about  language  itself.  We  talk  of  poetic 
meaning  and  poetic  sound  :  but  how  can  sound 
be  poetic  unless  it  also  has  some  sort  of  meaning  ? 
True,  it  is  not  a  definable  meaning  ;  not  indeed 
a  meaning  language  can  convey  by  any  other  means 
than  the  mere  sound  of  its  words.  For  if  there 
were  another  way  of  expressing  what  rhythm, 
assonance,  and  so  on,  can  so  forcibly  charge  our 
minds  with,  the  technique  of  poetry  would  not 
need  to  be  managed  with  such  a  strict  regard  for 
them. 

We  can  avoid  some  of  this  confusion  by  adopting 
terms  already  mentioned  :  “  semantic  ”  for  the 

meaning  of  the  sound  and  “  phonetic  ”  for  the  sound 
of  the  meaning.  But  we  are  still  liable  to  confusion 
when  we  go  on  to  dissect,  as  we  must  now  do, 
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the  semantics  of  language  in  poetry.  For  what  is 
the  meaning  of  a  word  ?  In  the  usual  sense,  it  is 
that  for  which  we  consult  our  dictionaries  ;  it  is 
what  the  word  contributes  to  the  syntax  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  to  the  structure  of  the  thought ;  it  is  a 
word’s  definable  or  logical  character.  But,  though 
there  must  be  this  sort  of  meaning  in  poetry,  as 
everywhere  else  in  language,  there  must  be  much 
more  than  this.  If  a  writer  cannot  invest  his  syntax 
with  something  of  what  we  call  the  magic  of  words, 
we  deny  his  right  to  the  title  of  poet ;  but  if  he 
can  make  his  individual  words  live  in  a  special 
and  unusual  way  in  his  verses,  he  may  have  scarcely 
any  other  power,  but  we  allow  him  to  be  a  poet. 
This  “  magic  of  words,”  however,  is  clearly  only  a 
species  of  meaning ;  but  it  is  so  noticeable  in  poetry 
and  so  characteristic  that  we  should  be  able  to 
refer  to  it  distinctly.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
enough  if  we  agree  that  a  writer,  for  his  work  to 
be  accounted  poetry,  must  be  peculiarly  intent  on 
the  values  of  his  words  in  addition  to  their  straight¬ 
forward  and  explicit  meaning. 
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What  the  value  of  a  word  is  in  poetry  can  be 
easily  illustrated  : 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  would  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  : 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  Oh  ! 

The  difference  to  me. 

The  extraordinary  value  of  the  word  grave  there 
is  plainly  not  to  be  discovered  by  looking  it  up  in 
a  dictionary  ;  and  it  is  a  very  special  and  distinct 
value,  due  not  simply  to  the  word  itself,  but  to 
the  position  of  the  word.  It  would  not  have  quite 
this  value  anywhere  else  ;  the  value  is  elicited  by 
the  fact  that  the  word  comes  just  where  it  does 
in  the  structure  not  only  of  the  verse  but  of  the 
whole  poem.  No  doubt  the  sound  of  the  word  has 
much  to  do  with  its  remarkable  value,  but  just 
now  I  am  attending  to  the  semantic  value  of  it. 

And  exceptional  semantic  value  of  words  is  so 
conspicuous  in  poetry  that  we  naturally  take  it 
as  the  first  sign  that  language  is  succeeding  as 
poetry. — Life  is  like  a  man  play-acting :  that 
might  do  for  prose.  The  language  is  a  mere  abstract 
of  the  idea  that  prompts  it — an  idea  that,  as  we 
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reflect  on  it,  may  perhaps  come  to  life  in  our 
minds  ;  but  if  it  does,  there  is  nothing  in  those 
bare  words  to  determine  what  sort  of  life  that  shall 
be.  But  when  life  is 

a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

there  is  no  question  of  the  idea  coming  to  life 
these  words  infect  us  not  more  instantly  with  the 
idea  itself,  than  with  the  unique  and  rich  reality 
of  life  it  assumed  in  Shakespeare’s  mind.  This — • 
this  compound  of  vivid  mood  and  imagery — must 
now  be  its  life  in  our  minds  :  for  it  has  come  to  us 
in  the  language  of  poetry,  the  language  which  can 
charge  the  syntax  of  its  words  with  such  vigorous 
and  nicely  appointed  values  as  those  of  “  struts  ” 
and  “  frets,”  liberating  and  adjusting  the  energy 
of  their  suggestion  so  that  we  must  respond  by 
seeing  and  feeling  as  well  as  by  understanding. 

We  can,  of  course,  only  appreciate  the  full  value 
of  these  words  by  taking  them  in  their  context  ; 
the  whole  marvellous  speech  in  which  they  occur 
characterises  their  force.  This  contempt  for  the 
self-important  fuss  of  life  follows  hard  on  contempt 
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for  its  pallid  imbecility — “  life’s  but  a  walking 
shadow  ”  ;  and  life  as  a  player  that  “  struts  and 
frets  ”  has  ten  times  the  value  for  imagination 
when,  immediately  before,  life  was  a  “  walking 
shadow And  see  what  a  special  and  unmistakable 
value  the  common  word  walking  has  here,  over  and 
above  its  plain  lexical  meaning,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  being  combined,  in  just  this  context,  with  the 
word  shadow.  Context  is  always  the  decisive 
thing  for  the  value  of  a  word  in  poetry  ;  and  a 
mere  snatch  of  the  context  may  indicate  how 
greatly  the  value  may  alter  while  what  we  call  the 
meaning  remains  the  same  : 

Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow  .  .  . 

Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walkt  the  waves  .  .  . 

She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night  .  .  . 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave,  Spirit  of  night.  .  .  . 

Each  of  these  phrases  turns  on  the  same  word  ; 
in  each  it  has  the  same  meaning  ;  and  in  each  it 
has  a  markedly  different  value.  But  in  fact  what 
we  call  the  meaning  of  a  word — its  explicit,  per¬ 
manent,  lexical  meaning — is  no  more  than  the 
sense  which  is  common  to,  and  will  plainly  persist 
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through,  all  possible  variations  of  its  value  :  I  am 
thinking,  of  course,  of  the  words  which  have 
something  more  than  a  purely  grammatical  function. 
What  the  dictionaries  give  us  for  verbs,  nouns, 
adverbs,  and  so  on,  is  merely  a  handy  and  ready 
sort  of  general  formula  for  each  word’s  potential 
value :  a  formula  more  or  less  comprehensive 
according  to  the  price  of  the  dictionary. 

Certainly,  the  more  poetic  language  is,  the  more 
it  relies  on  those  suggestions  which  perhaps  can 
only  be  revealed — which  at  any  rate  only  become 
unmistakable — by  an  exquisite  skill  in  the  combining 
of  words.  The  dilating  splendour  of  such  a  phrase 

as  this  I  The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 

Of  things  to  come  at  large, 

is  wholly  due  to  the  fine  interaction  of  secondary 
meanings,  qualifying  each  other  and  expanding 
round  the  central  idea  of  the  words.  Or,  for  a 
final  instance,  take  this  stanza  from  Milton’s 
Nativity  Ode  : 

For  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold, 
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And  speckl’d  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould, 

And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

One  could  discourse  for  long  enough  on  the 
values  of  the  words  there.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  significant  words  in  that  stanza,  which  has 
not  been  compelled,  by  its  combination  with 
the  other  words,  to  reveal  some  special  force  in 
its  meaning,  or  at  least  to  make  its  meaning 
unusually  vigorous  :  in  either  case,  to  insist  on 
our  minds  responding  to  it  not  merely  by  under¬ 
standing  the  thought,  but  by  sharing  a  concrete 
and  manifold  experience  of  imagination.  Look 
only  at  the  astonishing  value  here  of  that  common 
word  “fetch  ”  for  example:  “  Time  will  run  back, 
and  fetch  the  age  of  gold  ”  :  why,  you  can  see 
Time  doing  it.  And  “  the  peering  day  ”  !  It  is 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  precisely  right  values 
are  fixed  in  the  language  that  should  move  our 
wonder,  as  well  as  the  penetrating  vigour  of  the 
words.  Milton’s  visionary  exultation  over  the  final 
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destruction  of  evil  reached  its  height  when  he  saw, 
and  in  seeing  became ,  the  mildly  inquisitive  day 
at  last  examining  with  its  immortal  equanimity  the 
broken  deserted  hiding-place  of  its  enemy  ;  and 
into  that  actuality  of  sympathetic  experience  our 
minds  are  quickened  when  we  reach  those  magical 
words, — “  the  peering  day.”  It  is  a  magic  which 
is  due  not  simply  to  the  releasing,  but  also  to  the 
exactly  right  adjustment,  of  unsuspected  force  ;  as 
we  may  see  when  we  think  of  the  vastly  different 
magic  the  same  word  may  exercise  in  other 
contexts  : 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer  .  .  . 

Tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow 
.  .  .  Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn. 

We  must  not,  in  fact,  think  of  the  values  of  words 
in  poetry  as  of  something  which  the  poet  adds  to 
their  meaning,  however  noticeable  it  may  be  that 
a  poet’s  words  do  mean  more  than  is  usual  to  them, 
and  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  emphasise 
this  extra  meaning  in  the  discussion  of  his  art. 
The  poetic  value  of  words  is  nothing  but  an 
exceptional  qualification  of  meaning,  due  to  the 
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suggestion  of  exceptional  richness  in  particular 
associations,  brought  out  by  the  context.  But  we 
must  try  to  understand  just  what  these  values  are 
and  how  they  are  possible,  if  we  are  to  understand 
what  poetry  makes  of  them.  In  the  first  place 
then,  they  are  inherent  in  the  words  :  a  poet 
cannot  get  more  out  of  a  word  than  the  general 
use  of  it  will  allow.  All  he  can  do  is  to  elicit,  out 
of  the  word’s  accepted  whole  possibility  of  meaning, 
just  that  precise  part  of  it  which  will  exactly  serve 
his  turn.  That  words  have  naturally  a  certain 
indiscriminate  magic  in  them  on  which  the  artist 
in  language  can  but  draw,  is  pleasantly  exemplified 
in  the  profane  version  of  that  mysterious  etymo¬ 
logical  parable,  the  Naming  of  the  Beasts.  Adam, 
it  appears,  made  some  difficulty  about  the  business 
— a  purely  logical  difficulty.  But  Eve  was  ready 
for  him.  If  Adam  would  drive  the  beasts  in  front 
of  her,  she  would  name  them  as  they  went  by. 
So,  as  the  first  beast  ran  past  her,  Eve  calls  out : 
“  Well,  that,  of  course,  is  a  bear.”  “  Now  what¬ 
ever  makes  you  call  it  a  bear  ?  ”  says  Adam. 
“  Why,”  says  Eve,  “  it  looks  like  a  bear.” 
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And  so  it  does.  It  at  any  rate  looks  vastly  more 
like  a  bear  than  any  meaning  of  that  word  which 
a  dictionary  will  give  you.  Here,  from  an  un¬ 
impeachable  source,  is  the  dictionary  meaning  of 
the  word :  “  Heavy,  partly  carnivorous,  thick- 

furred,  plantigrade  quadruped.”  Out  of  that  we 
may,  indeed,  collect  something  like  the  look  of  a 
bear ;  but  nothing  that  can  compare  with  the 
indisputable  instantaneous  vigour  of  the  word 
itself.  And  yet  what  is  the  look  of  a  bear  ?  It 
may  be  a  sitting  bear  or  a  slouching  bear,  a  dancing 
bear  or  an  angry  bear,  a  bear  in  a  cage  or  a  bear 
on  a  mountain.  All  these  appearances,  variable 
without  end,  may  be  evoked  by  the  word  bear  ; 
the  infinite  possibility  of  them  surrounds  like  a 
cloudy  halo  the  nucleus  of  strict  and  constant 
meaning  in  the  word.  That  meaning,  except 
perhaps  in  works  of  science,  can  hardly  occur  in 
language  in  its  mere  simplicity  ;  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  draw  along  with  it  something  of  what  Eve  found 
in  the  word — something  of  the  look  of  a  bear. 
But  what  kind  of  bear,  and  what  kind  of  bearish 
attitude,  must  depend  on  the  context.  The  word, 
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in  fact,  will  almost  always  have  some  special  value 
radiating  out  of  its  strict  meaning  ;  though  it  may 
be  so  faint  as  to  be  negligible.  But  when  the  word 
strikes  us  as  poetic,  its  suggestive  value  must  have 
become  as  considerable  as  its  plain  meaning  ;  some 
one  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  bear-life  will 
have  been  vividly  and  definitely  elicited  out  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  word  by  its  context.  Elicited 
out  of  it  :  not  added  to  it.  The  poet  has  not 
improved  the  sense  of  the  word  by  investing  it 
with  a  value  of  his  own  ;  all  he  has  done  is  to 
narrow  and  intensify  the  vague  possibility  of 
“  bear  ”  into  some  specific  and  appropriate  bearish 
behaviour.  The  value  he  gives  to  the  word  is 
simply  its  noticeable  release  from  the  artificial 
existence  of  an  average  meaning  into  the  individual 
vigour  of  some  particular  vitality. 

But  whence  is  it  that  words  have  their  infinite 
possibility  of  poetic  value  ?  How  is  it  that  the 
same  meaning  can  exert  itself  in  such  various 
directions  ?  We  have  not,  so  far,  formed  any 
exact  notion  of  what  word-values  are  :  we  have 
only  seen  their  unexplained  presence.  We  must 
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try  to  form  some  notion  of  the  nature  of  words  in 
civilised  speech.  A  good  deal  may  be  learned 
about  them  by  contrasting  them  with  the  words  of 
uncivilised  speech.  We  gather,  from  evidences 
collected  among  savages,  that  the  parable  of  the 
Naming  of  the  Beasts  requires  some  important 
modification.  That  ceremony  must,  in  fact,  have 
been  incredibly  gradual.  If  we  could  go  back  to 
primitive  language,  we  should  find,  apparently, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  our  word  bear. 
What  we  should  find  would  be  words,  whole  and 
indivisible,  and  all  entirely  different,  for  bear -here, 
bear-there ,  bear-close-to ,  bear-far-off ,  bear-runnwg- 
at-me,  bear -running- at-you  ;  and  so  on.  I  do  not 
know  that  these  instances  have  ever  been  recorded  : 
but  they  are  in  exact  conformity  with  the  main 
principle  of  primitive  vocabulary,  and  about  the 
principle  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  We  may 
think  it  the  most  natural  and  unavoidable  thing 
in  the  world,  to  use  such  simple  pronouns  as  “  I,” 
“  she,”  “  he,”  and  the  rest.  But  savage  speech  is 
a  long  way  from  these  refinements.  Instead  of 
them  we  find  words — not  what  we  call  compound 
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words,  but  single  homogeneous  words — for  he- 
absent ,  he-present ,  she- absent,  she-present.  And 
besides  these  we  find  words  which  combine  the 
idea  of  presence  or  absence  with  some  idea  of 
action :  he-walking-about-over-there,  she-sitting- 

down-here.  And  further  we  find  such  forms  as 
all-of-us,  some-of-us,  I -by -my  self,  I-amongst-others  : 
and  so  on.  These  are  authentic  ;  and  they  are 
enough  to  show  the  extraordinary  complexity  of 
savage  speech,  judged  by  our  notions. 

But,  like  all  the  other  complexities  of  the  savage 
mind,  this  vast  and  elaborate  vocabulary  springs 
from  a  profound  simplicity ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  simple  forms  of  speech  answer  to  a  very 
complex  habit  of  mind.  All  our  civilised  language 
betrays  the  habit  of  analysis  and  abstraction  ;  the 
most  concrete  words  we  can  think  of  are  abstract 
compared  with  savage  words.  What  more  con¬ 
crete  to  us  than  the  word  “  bear  ”  ?  But  bear 
pure  and  simple  does  not  occur  :  it  is  an  abstract 
from  experience  of  bears  doing  various  things  and 
variously  affecting  us.  And  it  is  these  whole 
experiences  which  the  savage  brain  labels  with 
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words.  For  the  essential  thing  about  the  savage 
brain  is  that  it  does  not  analyse.  It  would  never 
think  of  naming  such  an  abstracted  ingredient  as 
bear  ;  what  it  would  name  instead  would  be  large 
masses  of  experience  in  which  a  bear  played  its 
unanalysed  part — bear-running-at-me  or  bear-run- 
ning-at-you. 

Civilisation,  however,  does  not  alter  the  facts 
of  experience  ;  it  still  comes  to  us,  as  it  came  to 
primitive  man,  in  lumps.  But  our  mode  of  dealing 
with  it  has  altered.  The  civilised  brain  analyses 
its  experience ;  and  language  obeys  the  habit. 
Out  of  such  remarkably  diverse  lumps  of  experience 
as  bear-running-at-me  and  bear-running-at-you, 
civilised  language  selects  some  characteristic  and 
constant  element  and  names  that  :  such  an  element 
as  the  abstracted  existence  of  a  bear.  The  result  is, 
that  round  the  one  word  bear  cling,  as  possible 
suggestions  of  ulterior  significance,  all  those  moods 
and  circumstances  contained  in  the  various  primitive 
words  which  name  the  various  masses  of  experience 
concerned  with  bears  :  the  same  word,  in  civilised 
speech,  may  according  to  its  context  suggest  such 
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completely  opposite  notions  as  the  appalled  horror 
of  bear -running- at-me  and  the  not  wholly  unpleasant 
exhilaration  of  bear-running-at-you.  That  is  to  say, 
the  same  word,  with  what  we  call  the  same  meaning, 
may  have  many  utterly  different  values. 

Now  what  is  the  gain  of  this  to  poetic  technique  ? 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  change 
from  synthetic  to  analytic  habits  of  speech  made 
poetic  diction  possible— the  poetic  diction  known 
to  Greece  or  China  or  Modern  Europe.  The 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  ;  it  has  been 
thought  that  savage  speech  must  result  automatically 
in  a  sort  of  natural  poetry,  from  the  fact  that 
everything  it  mentions  is  referred  directly  to  the 
realities  of  experience  in  which  it  is  involved  ; 
the  speech  of  a  savage  is  therefore  a  series  of  vivid 
and  concrete  images.  This  is  true  enough  ;  and 
this  is  what  poetry  essentially  is.  Now  all  civilised 
language,  in  comparison  with  savage,  is  analytic  ; 
what  the  savage  can  give  in  a  single  word  the 
civilised  person  must  build  up  in  a  phrase  of  several 
words,  for  he  has  lost  the  power  of  directly  naming 
experience  in  the  mass.  But  he  has  lost  it  in 
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order  to  gain  inestimably :  he  has  gained  the 
possibility  of  easily  referring  the  same  thing  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  experiences,  by  using  the 
same  word  in  an  infinite  variety  of  contexts. 
Savage  words  are  inflexible  ;  for  the  more  complex 
the  direct  meaning  of  a  word,  the  fewer  the 
occasions  in  which  it  will  be  exactly  appropriate. 
It  can  only  have  the  value  of  its  obvious  and  open 
meaning  ;  it  can  only  exert  itself  in  one  rigidly 
definite  direction.  When  a  savage,  in  order  to 
name  a  thing,  names  a  notable  experience  in  which 
that  thing  occurs,  he  certainly  gives  his  speech  a 
power  of  evoking  living  imagery  ;  but  he  cannot 
name  every  experience  in  which  the  thing  may 
occur,  and  the  more  he  complicates  it  with  this  or 
that  set  of  circumstances,  the  more  rigorously  he 
limits  the  associative  power  of  the  words  which 
contain  it.  But  when  the  analytic  habit  of  civilised 
speech  disentangles  things  from  the  experiences 
which  involve  them,  while  yet  leaving  it  open  for 
any  such  experience  to  take  hold  of  the  thing  at 
need,  the  associative  power  of  words  becomes 
infinitely  variable.  Any  mood,  any  circumstance, 
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may  be  attributed  to  the  thing,  if  the  word  for  it 
be  combined  in  the  right  phrase.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  more  analytic  language  has  become, 
the  greater  its  possibility  of  poetic  diction  ;  for 
the  larger  and  the  more  variable  will  be  the  scope 
of  its  words  in  building  up  suggestions  of  the  full 
realities  of  experience,  while  yet  the  phrase  in 
civilised  speech  can  be  just  as  vivid  as  the  uncivilised 
i word . 

The  contrast  of  the  rigidly  concrete  words  of 
savage  speech  with  the  flexible  and  infinitely 
applicable  vocabulary  of  civilised  speech  shows  us, 
at  any  rate,  the  source  from  which  our  words 
derive  their  values.  It  is  experience  ;  the  value 
of  a  word  comes  from  continual  use  in  connexion 
with  action,  with  the  realities  of  living.  No  two 
actions,  no  two  moments  of  life,  can  be  quite  the 
same  ;  but  the  words  for  them  may  very  well  be 
the  same.  Action  never  repeats  itself  ;  but  language 
has  to  be  for  ever  repeating  itself.  Hence  words, 
by  continually  being  used  for  slightly  different 
actions — for  slightly  different  moments  of  life — 
get  charged  with  infinite  possibilities  of  variation 
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and  gradation  in  significance  ;  and  the  longer  they 
remain  in  living  speech ,  the  more  complex  the  aura 
or  halo  of  subtle  suggestions  clinging  round  them — 
suggestions  of  varying  action  and  varying  quality 
of  action.  Moreover,  the  same  sort  of  action,  given 
by  the  same  word,  may  recur  enveloped  in  very 
different  masses  of  experience  ;  so  that  round  a 
word  may  cling  not  only  suggestions  of  variety 
in  what  we  call  the  same  action,  but  of  variety  also 
in  the  whole  environment  of  moods  and  relations 
with  other  experiences.  The  finest  verbal  skill, 
therefore,  is  that  which  can  securely  use  this 
variety  of  suggestion  ;  which  can  pick  out  of  it 
just  the  one  appropriate  sector  of  it  and  make  that 
unmistakable  ;  so  that  a  word  may  be  able,  while 
it  is  impressing  on  us  its  direct  meaning,  at  once 
to  call  up  in  our  minds  the  right  accompaniment 
of  vividly  related  experience.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  richness  of  language,  and  this  kind  of 
riches  is  what  poetic  technique  specially  aims  at ; 
for  by  its  means  you  get  crowding  into  a  single 
phrase  a  whole  system  of  significances  which,  if  it 
is  rightly  organised,  may  exactly  convey  the  complex 
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pressure  of  imagination  urging  the  language  to 
become  its  equivalent.  It  follows  that  the  words 
in  common  use  will  be  the  really  poetic  words  ; 
for  constant  use  in  connexion  with  perpetually 
varying  action  keeps  them  electric,  charged  with  a 
plenty  of  secondary  meanings.  This  is  the  reason 
why  Saxon  and  Norman  words  do  better  in  English 
poetry  than  later  imported  Latinisms  and  Greekisms. 
It  is  not  simply  that  the  Saxon  and  Norman  words 
are  older,  but  that  they  have  been  made  rich  in 
suggestive  power  by  their  use  in  the  common  needs 
of  life.  Of  course,  poets  will  always  delight  in 
rare  or  archaic  or  even  dialect  words — in  anything 
which  may  increase  the  range  of  expression  and 
give  it  some  desired  peculiarity.  But  it  is  the 
common  words  that  have  the  finest  triumphs  in 
poetry,  because  they  necessarily  have  the  greatest 
suggestive  power  behind  them.  And  we  can  see 
now  how  dangerous  it  is  for  poetry  to  develop 
a  language  of  its  own  ;  when,  at  any  rate,  the 
select  conventionally  poetic  vocabulary  tends  to 
consist  of  words  withdrawn  from  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  everyday  speech.  For  it  is  everyday 
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speech,  with  its  innumerable  slight  variations  in 
usage,  that  keeps  a  word  alive  with  poetic  power ; 
whereas  a  word  traditionally  reserved  for  poetry 
may  get  a  great  deal  of  use,  but  of  use  that  tends 
always  more  and  more  to  repeat  itself :  and  this, 
far  from  enriching,  will  very  soon  exhaust  the 
word’s  suggestive  influence.  There  are  many  words, 
admirable  in  themselves,  which  no  scrupulous 
poet  would  nowadays  venture  to  use :  simply 
because  they  have  become  exclusively  poetical. 
Who  now  would  dare  to  say  a  place  of  trees  was 
bosky,  or  that  water  was  wan  ?  Excellent  words  : 
but  spoilt  by  .long  withdrawal  from  the  freedoms 
of  spoken  life  into  the  conventual  routine  and 
seclusion  of  literature  :  their  values  have  been 
exhausted,  because,  while  common  affairs  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  poetry  kept  them 
all  too  busy. 

The  sterility  of  conventionally  poetical  words 
must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  so  much 
disuse  as  misuse  which  spoils  the  elasticity  of  a 
word  ;  it  is  the  familiar  employment  of  its  meaning 
in  one  constant  literary  direction  that  makes  a 
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word  rigid,  and  takes  the  magic  out  of  it.  But 
unfamiliar  words  may  appear  in  poetry  with  all 
their  magic  still  fresh  and  active  in  them.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  limiting  poetic 
diction  to  contemporary  speech.  The  English 
language  is  not  an  affair  of  any  particular  time, 
and  the  whole  of  it  is  open  to  the  poet.  Even  the 
so-called  archaic  and  obsolete  words  may  be 
invaluable  to  him  ;  especially  as  it  is  never  safe 
to  say  that  a  word  is  obsolete  :  many  words  which 
the  dictionaries  declared  had  gone  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  are  back  again  now  in  active  life.  But 
whatever  departures  the  poet  makes  from  the 
vocabulary  of  everyday  talk,  whatever  unfamiliar 
and  literary  words  he  may  use,  he  can  only  make 
such  words  successful  as  poetry  on  one  condition  : 
namely,  that  he  imagine  them  into  the  spoken  life 
which  is  actually  denied  them.  Only  thus  can  he 
truly  know  the  words,  and  be  competent  to  manage 
their  complex  vitality  and  adjust  the  niceties  of 
their  behaviour.  Otherwise  he  might  as  well  be 
playing  with  counters.  But  unfamiliar  words  do 
sometimes  obscurely  survive  in  actual  speech  ;  far 
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better  than  imagining  an  archaic  word  back  again 
into  spoken  life,  is  to  hear  it  in  natural  and  careless 
use  as  a  dialect-word  ;  and  fortunately  this  may 
still  happen.  Country  folk,  indeed,  have  an  odd 
way  of  bringing  out  the  suggestive  power  of  words. 
Some  time  ago  I  asked  two  people,  who  knew  the 
cottage  where  I  was  staying,  what  sort  of  a  flower 
a  certain  climbing  rose  had  :  I  asked  a  parson 
and  a  plowman.  The  parson  said,  “  Oh,  it’s  an 
awfully  jolly  little  thing  !  ”  The  plowman  said, 
“  Oh,  it’s  an  innocent  little  blow  !  ”  The  plow¬ 
man  gave  me  the  better  notion  of  the  rose  in 
flower.  And,  in  that  careless  phrase  of  his,  he 
proved  that  the  obsolete  word  “  blow  ”  still  has 
magic  living  in  it,  and  that  an  old  and  exquisite 
value  in  the  word  “  innocent  ”  still  survives  for 
any  one  who  can  use  it. 

But  let  a  poet  venture  as  far  as  he  please  in 
unfamiliar  diction— reviving  old  words,  capturing 
dialect  words,  or  it  may  be  schooling  new  words  ; 
the  staple  of  his  art  must  nevertheless  always  be 
the  living,  infinitely  variable  speech  he  hears  about 
him.  The  magnificences  and  splendid  surprises  of 
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diction  have  their  best  chance  of  success  when 
they  are  immersed  in  the  nameless  indefinable 
electricity  of  common  speech.  It  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  English  literature  has  never  known 
such  a  display  of  verbal  magic  as  in  the  Elizabethan 
period  ;  the  least  of  the  Elizabethans  can  thrill  us 
with  the  sheer  vitality  of  his  words.  It  is  because 
the  accent  and  the  idiom  of  Elizabethan  poetry  was 
always  as  close  as  possible  to  the  accent  and  idiom 
of  speech.  Poetry  then  found  its  prime  material 
not  in  a  language  broken  in  by  literature,  but  in 
the  language  of  people  talking,  full  of  the  rapid 
shades  and  gleams,  the  expressive  irregularities  and 
careless  experiments,  of  conversation.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  ;  an  Elizabethan  poet  had  hardly 
any  other  language  to  draw  on  except  the  language 
of  speech  ;  English  as  printed  literature  scarcely 
existed  for  him.  Elizabethan  poetry  took  place  in 
the  midst  of  life  ;  and  it  eagerly  used  the  language 
of  life,  even  the  slang  of  life.  Subsequently,  poetry 
went  into  a  corner  ;  and  it  was  then  that  poetry 
developed  a  conscience  about  the  use  of  slang. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  a  poet,  in  order 
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to  make  his  language  the  vivid  symbol  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  must  make  careful  and  emphatic  use  of  that 
potential  vitality  which  lies  implicit  in  the  obvious 
meanings  of  words  ;  and  in  order  to  do  that,  he 
must  always  keep  his  mind  in  closest  touch  with 
the  changeable  spoken  life  of  language.  And  this 
applies  not  merely  to  separate  words.  The  subtle, 
hardly  definable,  but  very  notable  vigour  given  by 
common  speech  exists  just  as  keenly  in  phrases 
and  idioms.  The  sort  of  vigour  I  mean,  with  its 
singular  nicety  of  expressive  effect,  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  various  colloquial  uses  of  the  word 
take.  Thus,  a  poet  may  take  in  his  public,  and  the 
public  may  in  consequence  take  to  the  poet,  and 
he  may  then  be  taken  up  by  eminent  ladies  ;  but 
perhaps  a  critic  will  take  down  the  poet,  chiefly 
by  taking  him  off  ;  whereupon  the  poet  will  take  on 
the  critic.  Will  any  one  say  these  are  too  colloquial 
for  poetry?  I  cannot  see  why  take  in = deceive 
should  not  be  as  proper  a  phrase  as  come  off= 
escape ,  which  Milton  used.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  it  is  that  is  so  very  much  alive  in  such 
phrases  ;  but  certainly  the  kind  of  vigour  they 
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illustrate  is  of  inestimable  value  in  poetry.  Think 
of  the  effect  Milton  got  from  the  phrase  I  have 
just  mentioned,  an  effect  every  one  must  have 
noticed  : 

I  knew  the  foul  inchanter  though  disguis’d, 

Enter’d  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  off. 

And  as  there  the  words  shift  from  pomp  to 
colloquialism,  so  they  at  once  shift  back  again 
from  colloquialism  to  pomp  : 

If  yon  have  this  about  you 
(As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go)  you  may 
Boldly  assault  the  necromancers  hall. 

And  in  the  whole  splendid  compound  of  significance, 
is  it  not  due  to  the  masterly  use  of  the  keen  swift 
vigour  of  colloquialisms  that  the  more  solid  forces 
of  the  big  words  are  so  telling  ?  The  passage  is  a 
perfect  example  of  the  right  admixture  of  the 
common  and  the  lordly  in  poetic  diction  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  Milton,  having  triumphed 
through  all  the  lordly  splendours  of  which  English 
is  capable,  ended  by  relying  chiefly  on  the  words 
and  idioms  of  common  speech. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vocabulary  of 
poetry  must  be  far  larger  than  that  of  ordinary 
speech,  simply  because  a  poet  has  both  larger  and 
subtler  matters  to  express  than  arise  in  the  usual 
business  of  life  ;  and  he  must  therefore  be  free  to 
elaborate  his  diction  out  of  the  language  of  the 
past  as  well  as  of  the  present.  But  certainly  poetry 
will  always  be  in  danger  when  poets  are  afraid  of 
being  colloquial  in  their  language.  So  far  as  one 
can  make  out,  this  was  by  no  means  a  fear  that 
afflicted  such  studious  artists  as  Sophocles  and 
Dante,  any  more  than  it  troubled  Shakespeare  or 
Milton.  And  colloquialisms  are  not  so  perishable 
as  is  sometimes  supposed.  Let  on ,  in  the  sense  of 
blab  or  boast ,  seems  the  very  phrase  for  poetry,  in 
the  forthright  strength  of  its  expressiveness.  Is 
it  only  an  evanescent  modernism  ?  It  seems  too 
good  for  that ;  and  in  fact  the  very  phrase  occurs, 
with  wonderful  effect,  in  poetry  written  centuries 
ago.  A  torturer  in  the  Wakefield  crucifixion  play 
says  of  Christ  : 

Lo,  he  lets  on  he  could  no  ill ; 
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that  is,  he  boasted  he  was  incapable  of  evil.  In¬ 
stances  just  as  remarkable  could  be  multiplied. 

What  holds  good  of  words  and  phrases,  holds 
good  too  of  syntax.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
poetic  syntax,  it  is  the  syntax  of  language  spoken. 
But  the  argument  need  hardly  be  carried  further. 
Think  only  of  the  extraordinary  expressiveness 
gained  in  spoken  English  from  the  order  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence  ;  here  we  come  on  something 
like  the  values  of  words  as  distinct  from  their 
obvious  meaning  :  but  now  it  is  the  value  of  a 
whole  sentence  of  meaning,  changeable  according 
as  the  order  of  the  words  may  be  changed  without 
loss  of  logical  force.  No  poet  who  knows  his 
business  will  neglect  so  fine  a  means  of  conveying 
shades  of  significance.  But  on  the  whole  the 
structure  of  thought  in  language  does  not  offer 
such  scope  for  exceptional,  immediate  expressive¬ 
ness  as  the  diction  which  builds  up  that  structure  ; 
we  naturally  look  for  poetic  quality  in  words  and 
idioms  rather  than  in  the  planning  of  sentences, 
the  quality  of  which  has  no  great  range  of  variation. 
The  chief  importance  of  syntax  in  poetry  is  of 
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another  order.  It  is  not  remarkably  concerned 
with  the  actual  symbolising  of  imaginative  experi¬ 
ence  which  we  call  poetry  ;  it  is  rather  concerned 
with  the  organisation  of  this  business  into  poems „ 
The  intellectual  shape  of  poetical  matter — the 
coherent  isolation  of  it  into  self-sufficient  organism 
— to  effect  that  is  the  affair  of  syntax  in  poetry. 
Without  it,  we  could  never  know  the  real  significance 
of  poetic  detail ;  but  the  detail  must  first  be  there 
in  order  to  give  syntax  a  function  at  all.  Given 
poetic  matter,  conveyed  in  the  vigours  and  delicacies 
of  diction,  it  is  the  continuous  organisation  of 
syntax  which  moulds  this  into  that  intellectual 
unity,  the  achievement  of  which  we  call  form. 
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DICTION :  THE  SOUND  OF  WORDS 

I  HAVE  insisted  on  the  importance  to  poetic 
theory  of  the  spoken  life  of  words  as  regards 
their  semantic  qualities.  Now  words,  of  course, 
are  sounds  which  symbolise  ideas  :  we  listen  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  them.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  words,  especially  combinations 
of  words,  very  often  produce  remarkable  effects 
by  their  sounds  over  and  above  the  necessary  and 
open  conveying  of  meaning  ;  the  mere  existence 
of  such  terms  of  linguistic  criticism  as  euphony 
and  cacophony  witnesses  to  this.  The  art  of  poetry 
endeavours  to  make  language  not  so  much  the 
vehicle  of  thought  as  the  equivalent  of  experience 
itself ;  and  it  can  only  do  so  by  deliberately  using 
every  quality  which  language  is  capable  of  exhibiting 
— and  by  using,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  qualities 
appropriate  to  its  purpose  simultaneously.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  find  that  the  phonetic  aspect  of  language 
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is  in  poetry  very  conspicuous  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words  cannot  impress  itself  on 
our  minds  without  the  sound  of  the  words  dis¬ 
tinctly  impressing  itself  also.  It  is  not  merely  that 
we  become  aware,  as  we  seldom  do  elsewhere, 
that  it  is  sound  to  which  we  are  attributing  meaning  ; 
nor  is  it  that  the  effect  of  sound  over  and  above 
its  regular  symbolism  of  meaning  is  simply  an 
effect  of  euphony.  The  whole  sound  of  the  words 
and  the  whole  of  its  effect— whether  as  the  necessary 
sign  of  grammatical  meaning,  or  whatever  may  be 
redundant  to  this  (e.g.  rhythm) — must  contribute 
so  decisively  to  the  art  of  poetry,  that  its  audible 
technique  may  well  be  discussed  separately  ;  not 
indeed  because  verbal  sound  operates  on  its  own 
account  in  poetry,  but  because  it  is  an  addition  to 
the  common  use  of  language  so  notable  and  so 
characteristic  that  its  contribution  cannot  but  be 
distinguished. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  phonetic  aspect 
of  poetry,  it  is  obvious  that  we  assume  the  spoken 
existence  of  language  ;  so  obvious  that  it  might 
hardly  seem  worth  mentioning.  But  we  are  some- 
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times  apt  to  forget,  even  in  this  connexion,  that 
language  has,  and  has  had  for  many  centuries,  a 
double  life,  in  poetry  as  elsewhere.  Language 
lives  as  the  spoken  word,  and  it  lives  also  as  the 
written  (or  printed)  word.  The  spoken  word 
cannot  be  anything  else  than  sound  accepted  as 
the  symbol  of  an  idea  ;  and  the  written  word  was 
originally  the  symbol  of  this  spoken  sound  :  that 
is  to  say,  the  symbol  of  the  symbol  of  an  idea. 
But  the  written  word  can  be,  and  has  long  since 
in  part  become,  something  else  than  the  symbol 
of  a  symbol ;  it  can  be  a  symbol  in  its  own  right. 
For  the  human  mind  will  always  short-circuit  a 
process  when  it  can.  As  soon  as  the  habit  of 
reading  to  oneself  was  established,  the  second-hand 
symbolism  of  the  written  word  was  short-circuited  ; 
and  the  written  word  became  itself  the  symbol  of 
the  idea,  without  having  to  pass  through  the 
symbolism  of  sound.  Printing  has  fixed  this 
short-circuit  in  our  civilised  mentality  so  deeply 
that  many  of  us  are  scarcely  aware  of  it. 

Language,  as  communicable  symbolism  of  ideas, 
has  two  modes  of  existence  :  it  exists  as  audible 
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signs  and  it  exists  as  visible  signs.  Generally,  the 
only  practical  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of 
signs  is  that  they  both  refer  to  the  same  thing  : 
the  English  we  read  has  almost  given  up  pretending 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  English  we  hear. 
As  a  rule,  when  we  are  reading  to  ourselves,  the 
printed  word  refers  immediately  to  its  idea  ;  the 
sound  of  the  word  very  likely  comes  in,  but  it  is 
not  required,  and  may  be  due  to  association  with 
the  idea  as  much  as  to  taking  the  letters  as  phonetic 
signs.  The  sound  of  the  word  at  any  rate  only 
comes  in  as  a  faint  unnecessary  accompaniment, 
to  which  we  only  attend  as  a  sort  of  mild  corrob¬ 
oration.  But,  though  it  may  be  proper  enough 
to  read  our  newspapers  in  that  style,  it  will  not  do 
for  poetry.  Poetry  consists  absolutely  of  the  word 
spoken  and  heard  :  the  printed  word  must  always 
be  frankly  the  symbol  of  articulate  sound.  We 
must  hear  what  the  poet  has  to  say  ;  if  we  are 
reading  to  ourselves,  we  must  hear  it  mentally. 
Otherwise  we  shall  miss  half  his  technique  ;  and 
that  means,  we  shall  miss  half  of  what  he  is  trying 
to  express. 
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But  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  on  this 
matter  ;  the  visible  word  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
in  poetry  altogether,  in  favour  of  the  audible  word. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  existence  of 
language  as  printed  words  has  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  art  of  poetry,  though  it  would 
take  too  long  to  investigate  this  here  exactly.  We 
read  poetry  to  ourselves  more  often  than  hear  it 
read  aloud  ;  and  poets,  consciously  or  not,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this.  Poetry  will  always  take 
advantage  of  anything  that  will  increase  or  refine 
its  expressive  power.  I  said,  that  the  printed  word 
in  poetry  must  alzvays  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  an 
articulate  sound.  I  did  not  say,  it  could  only  be 
taken  so.  When  we  read  poetry  to  ourselves,  it  is 
not,  I  think,  the  usual  thing  to  refer  the  word  to 
the  sound  and  thence,  through  the  sound,  to  the 
idea  ;  I  think  rather  we  refer  the  printed  word 
immediately  to  the  idea  and  simultaneously  to  the 
sound  as  well.  And  this  is  important ;  for  eye- 
language  is  a  much  subtler  and  nimbler  affair  • 
than  ear-language.  We  can  get,  in  printed  language, 
in  the  appeal  through  the  eye,  a  more  instant  and 
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more  certain  apprehension  of  fine  associations  of 
ideas,  of  delicate  shades  of  significance,  than  yon 
can  ever  get  through  the  ear.  One  of  the  chief 
differences  between  such  an  art  as  Homer’s  and 
such  an  art  as  Dante’s  or  Milton’s  is  that  Homer 
never  thinks  of  any  appeal  but  through  the  ear  ; 
whereas  Dante  and  Milton  both  know  their  verses 
will  meet  with  eyes  as  well  as  ears.  Their  art  is 
certainly  not  greater  than  Homer’s,  but  it  has 
finer  modulations  of  significance.  The  thing  is, 
that  Dante  and  Milton,  like  every  other  printed 
or  written  poet,  take  advantage  of  the  eye-appeal 
without  losing  the  ear-appeal.  However,  we  are 
not  concerned  with  this  just  now  ;  for  of  course  the 
eye  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  part  of 
expression  which  is  specifically  due  to  the  sound  of 
language — rhythm  and  rime,  for  example ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  mental  hearing  is  never  quite 
as  good  as  actual  hearing  :  the  sound  of  poetry  is 
always  more  impressive  and  expressive  when  it  is 
actually  sounding  than  when  it  is  imaginary.  Really 
to  know  a  poem  requires  a  double  experience  of  it : 
it  requires  that  it  should  be  read  aloud,  and  that 
it  should  be  read  to  oneself. 
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One  or  two  points  should  be  noted  before  we 
proceed  to  study  the  function  of  verbal  sound  in 
the  art  of  poetry.  We  saw  that,  as  regards  the 
semantic  aspect  of  poetry,  words  are  effective 
both  by  the  meaning  which  they  contribute  to  the 
syntax  of  the  sentences,  and  by  the  individual 
value  which  they  have  according  to  their  place  in 
the  sentence.  Just  so  the  sound  of  words  is 
effective  both  by  contributing  to  that  continuous 
organisation  of  sound  which  we  call  rhythm  (cor¬ 
responding  therefore  with  syntax ),  and  by  the 
individual  quality  of  their  vowels  and  consonants 
which  we  may  call  their  syllabic  sound  (corres¬ 
ponding  with  semantic  values).  The  effect  of 
syllabic  sounds  cannot,  any  more  than  the  effect 
of  semantic  values,  be  reduced  to  a  system  ;  but 
as  for  rhythm,  since,  like  syntax,  it  is  in  its  essence 
organisation,  the  rules  which  govern  its  effect 
should  be  discoverable.  There  wTas  no  need  for 
any  special  discussion  of  syntax  in  poetry,  since 
it  must  be,  to  all  intents,  the  same  as  syntax 
anywhere  else.  But  rhythm  in  poetry  commonly 
assumes  a  very  special  character,  the  effect  of  which 
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is  elsewhere  regarded  as  inappropriate,  if  not 
unseemly :  poetic  rhythm  therefore  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  some  particularity.  Since  rhythm  is 
some  organisation  presiding  over  the  continuity  of 
sound  in  language,  its  discussion  requires  us  to 
consider  verbal  sound  in  masses  ;  but  neither  is 
it  possible  to  consider  the  poetic  effect  of  syllabic 
sound  in  isolated  words.  Just  as  the  value,  or 
suggestive  power,  of  a  word  does  not  reveal  itself 
unless  the  word  is  brought  into  combination  with 
others,  so  the  expressive  effect  of  syllabic  sound 
is  nothing  in  words  taken  singly.  It  is  when  one 
word  sounds  against  another,  or  falls  in  with  the 
sound  of  another  ;  it  is  in  phrases  and  sentences, 
with  variety  or  assonance  of  vowels,  with  repeated 
or  contrasted  consonants,  that  syllabic  sound 
becomes  expressive. 

This  is  a  good  deal  more  than  euphony.  Euphony 
at  bottom  is  the  adaptation  of  language  to  con¬ 
venience  of  articulation.  A  sentence  hard  to 
pronounce  is  said  to  lack  euphony  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  will  be  unpleasant  hearing  :  we 
sympathise  with  the  trouble  of  the  speaker,  or 
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are  conscious  of  our  own.  We  may  also  include 
in  euphony,  however,  the  avoidance  of  jingling 
repetitions  of  sound  that  unpleasantly  irritate  by 
obtruding  on  our  attention.  But,  whether  the 
result  be  pleasant  or  not,  euphony  may  be  de¬ 
liberately  violated  in  poetry,  if  something  expressive 
is  to  be  gained.  Browning,  for  instance,  often 
chose  to  force  on  us  the  expressive  sound  of  his 
syllables  by  downright  cacophony.  In  Through 
the  Metidja,  he  achieves,  at  the  expense  of 
grammar  and  perhaps  sense — certainly  of  lucidity — 
a  portentous  jingle  of  continuous  rhyming  on  one 
not  very  charming  diphthong  ;  the  cacophony  is 
certainly  deliberate,  for  the  purpose  of  thrusting 
on  our  notice  the  mood  of  mesmerised  fanaticism 
in  the  poem  :  a  mood  almost  wholly  conveyed  by 
the  emphatic  monotony  of  the  rhyming.  The 
experiment  is  a  doubtful  success  ;  but  the  poem 
called  Popidarity  shows  a  masterly  power  of 
alternating  euphony  and  cacophony  exactly  as  the 
occasion  requires.  It  is  no  glib  sort  of  euphony 
which  this  stanza  gives  us,  for  example,  but  that 
rarer  euphony  which  can  hold  a  wealth  of  sharply 
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contrasted  sounds  in  strong  and  intricate  dis¬ 
cipline  : 

Who  has  not  heard  how  Tyrian  shells 
Enclosed  the  blue,  that  dye  of  dyes, 

Whereof  one  drop  worked  miracles 
And  coloured  like  Astarte’s  eyes 
Raw  silk  the  merchant  sells  ? 

But  from  that  rich  ceremonious  flow  of  vowels 
and  consonants  Browning  proceeds  to  this  : 

Yet  there’s  the  dye — in  that  rough  mesh 
The  sea  has  only  just  o’er-whisper’d  ! 

Live  whelks,  the  lips’-beard  dripping  fresh 
As  if  they  still  the  water’s  lisp  heard 
Through  foam  the  rock-weeds  thresh. 

If  not  quite  cacophony,  that  is  certainly  not 
euphony.  The  tongue  has  to  walk  delicately  there, 
for  fear  of  tripping  among  those  jostling  consonants 
and  abrupt  vowels.  But  the  very  absence  of 
euphony  compels  us  to  notice  how  vigorously  the 
sound  of  the  words  suggests  the  washing  of  sea¬ 
water.  Instantly,  however,  the  mood  changes  and 
expands,  and  at  once  an  exquisite  and  most 
noticeable  euphony  surprises  us  with  its  contrast ; 
now  it  is  the  inviting  ease  with  which  syllable 
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follows  syllable,  that  opens  to  us  a  subtler  and  less 
imitative  propriety  of  sound  to  sense  : 

Enough  to  furnish  Solomon 

Such  hangings  for  his  cedar-house, 

That,  when  gold-robed  he  took  the  throne 
In  that  abyss  of  blue,  the  Spouse 
Might  swear  his  presence  shone 

Most  like  the  centre-spike  of  gold 
Which  burns  deep  in  the  blue-bell’s  womb. 

What  time,  with  ardours  manifold, 

The  bee  goes  singing  to  her  groom, 

Drunken  and  overbold. 

And  then,  after  that  lordly  music,  how  does  the 
poem  end  ?  With  a  cacophony  that  many  readers 
still,  it  appears,  find  decidedly  shocking : 

And  there’s  the  extract,  flasked  and  fine, 

And  priced  and  saleable  at  last  ! 

And  Hobbs,  Nobbs,  Stokes  and  Nokes  combine 
To  paint  the  future  from  the  past, 

Put  blue  into  their  line. 

Hobbs  hints  blue, — straight  he  turtle  eats  : 

Nobbs  prints  blue, — claret  crowns  his  cup  ; 

Nokes  outdares  Stokes  in  azure  feats, — 

Both  gorge.  Who  fished  the  murex  up  ? 

What  porridge  had  John  Keats  ? 
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Yes,  the  sound  of  those  verses  is  hideous.  And 
just  for  that  reason  you  cannot  help  attending  to 
the  sound,  and  perceiving  how  amazingly  expressive 
it  is,  simply  as  sound.  What  makes  the  words 
so  remarkably  animated  here  ?  It  is  the  intensity 
of  ferocious  and  amused  contempt  with  which 
they  are  charged.  And  where  do  we  find  that  ? 
Scarcely  at  all  in  their  meaning,  almost  entirely 
in  their  sound. 

But  euphony  is  a  mere  fringe  of  the  real  matter. 
It  is  obviously  in  a  poet’s  own  interest  not  too 
seriously  to  offend  our  mouths  and  throats  without 
good  reason  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  vocal 
organs  are  really  very  willing  creatures  ;  if  we  leave 
them  to  it,  they  will  despatch  without  much  fuss 
combinations  of  letters  that  look  on  paper  for¬ 
midable  enough. 

The  main  question  is  not  of  pleasant  but  of 
expressive  sounds.  The  most  elementary  kind  of 
expressive  sound  in  poetry  occurs  when  the  words, 
in  the  act  of  mentioning  some  particular  noise, 
themselves  make  a  noise  recognisably  like  it.  This 
may  not  be  a  very  astonishing  feat,  since  the  words 
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for  noise  are  in  a  great  many  cases  formed  on  the 
imitative  principle.  The  skill  is  to  carry  the 
imitation  on  to  the  neighbouring  words.  Tennyson 
gives  a  famous  example  of  it  in  the  close  of  that 
beautiful  idyll  in  The  Princess  : 

Sweet  is  every  sound, 

Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet  : 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  through  the  lawn, 

The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 

And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

We  need  not  discuss  a  device  so  noticeable. 
As  a  rule,  its  effect  must  appear  too  trite  and  obvious 
for  serious  art.  Much  more  effective  is  it  when 
the  poet  discreetly  hints  at  a  sound  by  his  vowels 
and  consonants  without  actually  mentioning  it,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  does  in  the  line 

Crossing  the  stripling  Thames  at  Bablockhithe  ; 

where  for  a  moment,  in  those  S’s  and  L’s,  you 
hear  the  little  brook  among  its  pebbles.  But  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  in  the  art  of  poetry 
is  that  subtler  expressiveness  of  the  mere  sound 
of  words,  when  what  is  conveyed  has  nothing  to 
do  with  sound.  This  is  a  purely  empiric  affair  : 
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it  has  simply  been  found  out,  that  certain  com¬ 
binations  of  verbal  sound  may  suggest  feelings 
and  moods,  and  even  other  sensations.  Thus 
when  Cowper’s  great  ode  starts  off  with 

Toll  for  the  brave, 

we  are  at  once  aware  of  the  solemnity  of  the  poet’s 
inspiration.  Or,  to  go  back  to  Tennyson’s  idyll, 
which  is  from  beginning  to  end  extraordinarily 
felicitous  in  its  marriage  of  sound  and  sense,  when 
we  come  to  the  line 

Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize — 

does  not  the  very  sound  of  the  words  mean  ease 
and  gentle  happiness  ?  And  in  the  line 

Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats, 

that  doubling  of  the  vowel  sound  of  purple  in 
spirted ,  does  it  not  somehow  emphasise  the  colour 
of  the  words  ?  And  can  any  one  escape  the  grander 
significance  of  the  sound  here  ? — 

the  firths  of  ice 

That  hwddling  slant  in  farrow-cloven  falls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dwsky  doors. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  the  sense  of  hurling  mountain 
water  in  that  last  line  ;  but  the  whole  sequence  of 
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vowels  has  a  much  more  general  suggestion — a 
suggestion  of  immense  descent,  of  opening  down¬ 
ward  into  gulfs.  It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to 
define  what  the  sound  does  for  us  in 

let  the  wild 

Lean-headed  eagles  yelp  alone  ; 

but  it  does  something  very  decisive — it  has  a 
suggestion  somehow  of  remote  fierceness  and 
loneliness. 

Such  instances,  perhaps,  are  too  liable  to  in¬ 
dividual  interpretation.  I  will  give  you  one  that 
cannot  but  command  agreement.  In  Paradise  Lost 
there  is  a  tremendous  passage  where  the  devils 
are  punished  for  interfering  in  man’s  world.  They 
are  turned  for  a  season  into  serpents  of  all  kinds  : 

Scorpion  and  Asp,  and  Amphisbaena  dire, 

Cerastes  hornd,  Hydrus,  and  Ellops  drear, 

And  Dipsas  .  .  . 

and  afflicted  with  the  sight  of  trees  laden  with 
fruits  of  glorious  rind  which  they  are  impelled  to 
taste,  only  to  fill  their  mouths  with  loathsome 
dust.  Milton,  as  he  alone  could,  electrifies  the 
lines  that  narrate  this  with  a  perfect  frenzy  of 
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infuriated  disgust :  and  a  good  half  of  the  passion 
is  conveyed  by  the  mere  sound  of  his  words  : 

greedily  they  pluck’d 

The  Frutage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 
Neer  that  bituminous  Lake  where  Sodom  flam’d  ; 

This  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 
Deceav’d  ;  they,  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  Fruit 
Chewd  bitter  Ashes,  which  th’  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected  ;  oft  they  assayd, 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining,  drugd  as  oft, 

With  hatefullest  disrelish  writh’d  their  jaws 
With  soot  and  cinders  fill’d. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  texture  of  syllabic  sound 
conveys  anything  quite  so  definite  as  that.  In 
varying  degrees,  however,  its  expressiveness  is 
ubiquitous  in  poetry :  the  sound  of  words  is 
always  there  much  more  effective  than  its  necessary 
symbolising  of  plainly  intelligible  meaning.  The 
varieties  of  interpretation  of  sound-suggestion 
should  not  make  us  sceptical  about  it.  The  poets 
use  it  for  insinuating  what  cannot  be  given  as 
direct  grammatical  meaning  ;  but  when  we  try  to 
define  it,  we  try  thereby  to  reduce  it  to  grammatical 
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meaning.  This  cannot  be  done :  we  can  only 
edge  clumsily  towards  it.  Some  will  try  to  take 
it  on  one  side,  some  on  another ;  but  great 
differences  of  interpretation  do  not  necessarily 
mean  any  serious  difference  in  the  way  the  suggestion 
has  been  felt. 

Milton,  however,  has  brought  us  to  a  point 
where  our  discussion  may  conveniently  pass  from 
syllabic  sound  to  rhythm.  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
effect  of  these  artfully  disposed  syllables  is  suspended 
and  swept  forward  in  the  larger  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  potent  effect  of  a  rhythm.  The  raging 
disgust  of  Milton’s  fiends  would  not  sound  so 
notably  in  those  harsh  consonants  and  energetic 
vowels  if  they  did  not  constitute  a  rhythmic 
sound. 

Rhythm  is  the  alternation,  at  recognisable  though 
not  necessarily  uniform  intervals,  of  any  variations 
in  a  sound  or  succession  of  sounds.  In  language 
rhythm  may  derive  from  three  kinds  of  alternation 
in  the  syllables  :  alternation  of  long  or  short 
syllables,  of  stressed  or  unstressed  syllables,  of 
syllables  high  or  low  in  tone.  In  modern  languages, 
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quantity  and  pitch  are  not  felt  to  be  decisive  for 
the  character  of  rhythm  ;  they  both  enter  into  it 
in  varying  degrees,  but  rhythm  is  recognised  by 
the  accent  or  stress — the  force  bestowed  on  the 
utterance  of  syllables. 

It  seems  impossible  for  language  to  avoid  being 
rhythmical  ;  any  succession  of  noticeable  variations 
in  the  stresses  will  be  heard  as  a  rhythm,  alid  no 
natural  utterance  can  help  producing  such  a 
succession.  But  the  rhythm  may  not  be  intentional. 
In  the  arguments  of  philosophers  or  scientists,  in 
the  statements  of  fact  given  by  works  of  information, 
we  may  indeed  hear  a  rhythm  ;  but  we  feel  that 
the  rhythm  of  the  words  does  not  matter.  The 
philosopher’s  argument  gains  no  more  from  the 
rhythm  it  forms  than  the  blacksmith’s  forging 
does  from  the  rhythm  we  hear  in  his  hammer- 
strokes.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
moments  of  modern  philosophy  : 

Conjunction  is  the  representation  of  the  synthetical  unity 
of  the  manifold.  This  idea  of  unity,  therefore,  cannot 
arise  out  of  that  conjunction  :  much  rather  does  that  idea, 
by  combining  itself  with  the  representation  of  the  manifold, 
render  the  conception  of  conjunction  possible. 
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There  is  a  certain  rhythm  in  those  words,  if  we 
care  to  attend  to  it ;  but  we  do  not :  it  is  as  much 
as  we  can  do  to  attend  to  the  process  of  the 
reasoning,  and  we  know  that  the  success  of  the 
process  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  the  rhythm 
of  its  words  ;  that  success  being  our  intellectual 
conviction,  which  is  all  that  such  language  as  this 
intends.  But  now  hear  a  specimen  of  language 
which  intends  something  quite  different,  and  uses 
rhythm  designedly  to  further  the  success  of  its 
intention  : 

O  eloquent,  just  and  mighty  Death  !  whom  none  could 
advise,  thou  hast  persuaded  ;  what  none  hath  dared, 
thou  hast  done  ;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered, 
thou  only  hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised  ;  thou 
hast  drawn  together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the 
pride,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all 
over  with  these  two  narrow  words,  Hie  jacet. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  intellectual  argument. 
It  is  the  expression  of  a  mood  ;  of  that  moment 
of  lofty  and  intense  imaginative  experience,  in 
which  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  bringing  his  History  of 
the  World  to  an  end,  collects  his  whole  burning 
sense  of  the  worth  of  human  affairs.  The  words 
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are  rational,  indeed  ;  but  they  are  also  intended 
to  stir  imagery  and  emotion  in  us.  And  it  is 
unmistakable  that  a  notable  part  of  this  intention 
is  entrusted  to  the  rhythm.  We  do  not  have  to 
listen  carefully  for  it :  we  take  it  in,  and  accept 
its  effect,  as  frankly  as  the  meaning  of  the  words. 
For  the  rhythm  contributes  part  of  the  whole 
significance  of  the  language.  If,  while  the  sense 
remained,  the  rhythm  were  changed,  the  language 
would  not  be  the  same  expression. 

It  is  language  of  this  kind  that  we  should 
specifically  call  rhythmical.  Poetry,  which  must 
employ  every  appropriate  power  of  language,  will 
always  be  rhythmical  :  we  shall  presently  see 
wherein  rhythm  is  always  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
of  poetry.  But  it  need  not  always  be  the  same 
sort  of  rhythm.  As  a  rule,  the  rhythm  of  poetry 
is  of  a  kind  markedly  different  from  that  used  by 
Ralegh  in  the  famous  passage  I  quoted  just  now. 
Ralegh’s  rhythms,  though  designed,  are  yet  free  ; 
they  do  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  any  definite  pattern.  They  satisfy  our  sense 
of  rhythm,  but  they  will  not  tolerate  a  formula 
for  their  movement. 
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The  sense  of  rhythm  is  not  easily  defined.  We 
seem  to  have  in  our  minds  certain  ideal  possibilities 
of  rhythm  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  hear  a  succession 
of  sounds  in  which  we  can  recognise  the  nature  of 
any  ideal  type,  even  though  the  actual  sound  does 
not  reproduce  it,  we  feel  the  satisfaction  of  rhythm  ; 
we  hear  the  succession  of  sounds  as  an  orderly 
continuity.  It  is  clear  that  the  natural  rhythms 
of  speech  have  an  immense  range  of  variety  ;  but 
so  long  as  the  alternations  of  the  accents  may  be 
clearly  referred  to  some  ideal  type,  however  fre¬ 
quently  and  completely  the  type  may  change,  we 
feel  that  we  are  accepting  rhythm.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  rhythm  of  prose,  which  is  free  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  at  liberty  to  change  the  type  of  its 
accentual  alternation  according  to  the  natural  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  words :  the  skill  being  to  choose  such 
natural  utterance  as  will  result  in  rhythms  valuable 
in  the  whole  significance.  Indeed,  if  the  rhythms 
are  expressive,  they  must  be  variable  rhythms  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  varying  sense  of  the 
words. 

But  the  feeling  for  rhythm  is  exceedingly  elastic. 
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It  is  possible  for  a  very  wide  range  of  variation 
in  the  succession  of  the  actual  sounds  to  be  referred 
to  a  single  type  of  ideal  rhythm  ;  and  when, 
however  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  speech  may 
alter,  it  is  always  recognised  as  according  with  one 
persistently  repeating  pattern  or  set  of  patterns, 
we  have  the  special  kind  of  rhythm  which  is  called 
metre.  And  for  metrical  rhythm  it  will  always  be 
possible  to  state  a  formula  and  enunciate  rules  ; 
not  a  formula,  nor  rules,  for  the  actual  sounds, 
but  a  formula  of  the  pattern  to  which  the  ideal 
reference  is  to  be  made,  and  rules  which  make  it 
possible  to  refer  actual  variation  to  ideal  constancy. 
This  is  the  scansion  of  metre  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  scansion  can  have  no  abstract  authority,  but 
must  depend  on  individual  understanding  of  verse. 

The  difference  between  the  free  rhythm  of  prose 
and  the  metrical  rhythm  of  verse  concerns,  then, 
not  so  much  what  is  actually  heard  as  the  way 
this  is  idealised  in  the  mind.  The  difference  is 
certainly  very  decisive  ;  and  verse  has  often  been 
assumed  to  be  a  necessary  specification  for  poetry. 
But  where  everything  else  required  by  poetry  is 
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present,  the  use  of  free  rhythm  cannot  be  considered 
as  implying  the  lack  of  something  which  poetry 
must  possess,  but  rather  as  the  use  of  one  means 
of  expression  for  another.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Bible,  many  passages  in  the  prose  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Treherne,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Francis 
Thompson,  must  be  admitted  to  b t  poetry  as  clearly 
as  anything  in  verse.  But  when  prose-rhythm 
is  employed  not  merely  for  momentary  poetic 
purposes,  but  for  the  achievement  of  whole  poems , 
then  indeed  we  do  feel  a  certain  insufficiency  in  such 
rhythm ;  as  will  presently  be  noted  more  exactly. 

Aristotle,  who  first  pointed  out  that  metre  is 
not  a  necessary  mark  of  poetry,  was  satisfied  with 
this  negative.  But  clearly  this  is  not  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  gives  it  in  his 
brilliant  Apologie  for  Poetry.  “It  is  not  riming 
and  versing  that  maketh  a  poet,  no  more  than  a 
long  gown  maketh  an  advocate,”  he  says  ;  “  it  is 
that  fayning  notable  images  of  virtues,  vices,  or 
what  else,  which  must  be  the  right  describing  note 
to  know  a  poet  by.”  But  he  goes  on  :  “  although 
indeed  the  Senate  of  Poets  hath  chosen  verse  as 
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their  fittest  rayment.”  Metre  may  not  be  necessary 

to  poetry,  but  it  is  a  form  of  rhythm  incomparably 

more  suited  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  than  free 

rhythm.  And  there  can  only  be  one  reason  for 

this  :  metre  is  more  expressive  than  free  rhythm. 

Whatever  expressiveness  can  be  gained  by  rhythm 

will,  in  the  immense  majority  of  occasions,  be 

most  effective  in  metre.  I  need  not  go  to  the 

Senate  of  Poets  for  a  specimen  of  what  metre  can 

do  ;  I  will  take  a  poem  by  John  Clare,  the  exquisite 

pathos  of  which  we  should  surely  feel,  even  though 

we  could  not  account  for  it  by  knowing  that  it 

was  written  after  Clare  had  been  finally  locked  up 

in  the  madhouse,  where  two  hard-headed  doctors 

had  sent  him  because  he  had  been  “  for  years 

addicted  to  poetical  prosings.”  Prosings  !  What 

artist  in  prose,  had  he  such  subtle  power  over  his 

instrument  as  Laurence  Sterne  himself,  could 

come  near  to  the  delicate  yet  irresistible  poignancy 

of  expressiveness  in  metre  like  this  ? 

Come  hither,  my  dear  one,  my  choice  one,  and  rare  one, 

And  let  us  be  walking  the  meadows  so  fair, 

Where  on  pilewort  and  daisies  the  eye  fondly  gazes, 

And  the  wind  plays  so  sweet  in  thy  bonny  brown  hair. 
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Come  with  thy  maiden  eye,  lay  silks  and  satins  by  ; 

Come  in  thy  russet  or  grey  cotton  gown  ; 

Come  to  the  meads,  dear,  where  flags,  sedge,  and  reeds  appear, 
Rustling  to  soft  winds  and  bowing  low  down. 

Come  with  thy  parted  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  forehead  bare  ; 
Come  to  the  whitethorn  that  grows  in  the  lane  ; 

To  banks  of  primroses,  where  sweetness  reposes, 

Come,  love,  and  let  us  be  happy  again. 

We  cannot  but  note  there  the  two  factors  already 
mentioned  as  essential  to  metrical  rhythm  ;  and 
their  interaction  will  explain  why  such  rhythm  is 
so  extraordinarily  effective.  First,  throughout  the 
poem  repeats  a  definite  pattern  of  accentual  rhythm. 
Secondly,  this  pattern,  though  definite,  is  yet  not 
rigid  ;  it  gives  to  the  impact  on  it  of  the  natural 
accentual  utterance.  We  feel  a  constant  pattern 
maintaining  itself  through  many  variations.  These 
two  things,  constancy  and  variation,  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  not  merely  in  this  metre,  but  in  the  very 
idea  of  metre.  In  free  rhythm  we  have  only  one 
of  these  factors  :  variation.  But  in  metre,  variation 
takes  place  against  a  perceptible  constancy,  and  is 
therefore  infinitely  more  noticeable  :  the  slightest 
variation  becomes  momentous,  with  keen  and 
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certain  effect.  And  all  the  while  there  is  also 
operating  in  metre  that  which  compels  the  variation 
to  be  so  remarkable  there — the  constant  repeating 
pattern,  operating  on  its  own  account  ;  and  a 
repeating  pattern  of  rhythm,  as  man  has  recognised 
ever  since  the  invention  of  the  drum,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerfully  affecting  things  in  the  world. 

We  see,  then,  that  while  free  rhythm  owes  its 
expressive  power  to  variation  alone,  metrical  rhythm 
employs  two  expressive  forces  operating  simul¬ 
taneously — variation  and  repetition  ;  and  the  force 
of  each  is  enormously  enhanced  by  the  contrasting 
presence  of  the  other. 

The  systematic  study  of  verse  or  metrical  rhythm 
is  called  prosody,  and  we  now  have  the  general 
principle  which  must  govern  it :  metre  is  the 
modulated  repetition  of  a  rhythmical  pattern.  The 
rules  given  in  prosody  are  valid  only  in  so  far  as 
they  show  how,  in  this  metre  or  that,  variations 
of  speech-rhythm  may  conform  with  the  ideally 
constant  pattern,  and  what  variations  are  capable 
of  so  conforming.  The  sole  authority  for  this  is 
the  practice  of  the  poets  ;  prosody  can  do  no  more 
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than  exhibit  their  practice  in  analytic  form,  by 
means  of  scansion.  Beyond  this  there  are  no 
prohibitions  to  be  set  up,  and  consequently  no 
licences  to  be  permitted  ;  but  it  comes  within  the 
province  of  prosody  to  account  for  any  failure  of 
verse  to  be  expressive.  Evidently,  verse  may  so 
fail  in  two  ways  :  the  constant  pattern  may  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  natural  variations 
of  speech,  or  these  variations  may  so  dislocate  the 
pattern  as  to  destroy  it. 

For  the  expressiveness  of  verse  is  given  equally 
by  its  two  essential  factors.  Conformity  with  the 
ideal  pattern  ought  to  be  so  certain  that  one  merely 
has  to  read  the  words  with  their  full  natural 
accentuation  in  order  to  perceive  it.  But  if  one 
reads  them  with  such  emphasis  on  the  pattern,  as 
to  force  them  into  mere  unmodulated  reproduction 
of  it,  then  they  are  deprived  of  that  invaluable 
animation  which  is  given  by  the  ever-varying 
rhythms  of  living  speech.  The  same  result  may, 
of  course,  be  the  fault  of  the  poet :  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
verse  of  F err  ex  and  Porrex  or  of  Alexander’s 
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“  Monarchicke  Tragedies  ”  with  anything  like  life  in 
the  rhythm.  In  such  verse,  a  purely  mechanical 
understanding  of  metre  has  disposed  the  accents 
as  regularly  as  possible  into  exact  repetition  of  the 
pattern  ;  and  the  effect,  far  from  being  expressive, 
is  stupefying.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Byron 
puts  for  blank  verse  such  rhythms  as  these  : 

Unless  you  keep  company 
With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can’t  tell  how  he  approaches  ; 

the  pattern  has  ceased  to  exist  :  not  so  much 
because  the  variation  is  excessive,  as  because  the 
poet  has  not  troubled  to  manage  it.  There  is  as 
much  variation  of  rhythm,  perhaps  more,  in  these 
lines  of  Marlowe’s  ;  but  it  is  variation  so  con¬ 
trived  that  the  pattern  sounds  in  it  irresistibly  : 

Bags  of  fiery  Opals,  Saphires,  Amatists, 

Iacints,  hard  Topas,  grasse-greene  Emeralds, 
Beauteous  Rubyes,  sparkling  Diamonds. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  range  in  the 
degree  of  mutual  accommodation  possible  between 
speech  rhythm  and  pattern  rhythm  in  metre.  On 
the  whole,  the  history  of  English  prosody  shows 
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a  progressive  absorption  of  more  and  more  varieties 
of  speech  rhythm  into  metrical  forms  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  distinctly 
metrical  effect  may  survive  a  considerable  loosening 
of  the  pattern.  That  the  perfectly  strict  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  pattern  may  allow  of  very  wide 
variation  in  the  spoken  rhythm  is  proved  by  the 
verse  of  Paradise  Lost  or  Shakespeare’s  middle 
period  ;  but  the  later  work  of  both  Milton  and 
Shakespeare  shows  a  tendency,  not  indeed  to  take 
liberties  with  the  pattern — the  phrase  would  imply 
a  serious  misunderstanding  of  the  function  of  the 
pattern  in  metre — but  to  use  the  furthest  deviation 
from  it  in  the  actual  rhythms  that  can  possibly  be 
referred  to  it :  so  that  lines  like 

And  made  him  bow  to  the  gods  of  his  wives  ; 

or 

Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps 
are,  in  their  context,  equivalent  to  such  a  line  as 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand. 

But  Milton  in  Samson  Agonistes  goes  further  even 
than  this,  and  dispenses  with  reference  to  a  pattern 
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of  uniform  length.  There  is,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  no  repeating  pattern  underlying  the 
actual  sounds  here  ;  but  there  is  preserved,  with 
astonishing  art,  a  constant  ideal  character  of  move¬ 
ment,  to  which  all  the  variations,  not  only  in 
the  placing  of  accents  but  in  the  combination  of 
accentual  elements  into  line-lengths,  are  plainly  to  be 
referred.  And  this  is  enough  to  make  the  metrical 
effect  absolutely  decisive.  Not  much  has  been 
made  hitherto  of  the  many  developments  in  English 
prosody  suggested  by  the  lyrical  parts  of  Samson 
Agonistes.  Matthew  Arnold  made  some  interesting 
experiments,  but  could  not  always  keep  his  varying 
measures  from  dissolving  into  free  (that  is,  prose) 
rhythm.  The  late  work  of  T.  E.  Brown  contains 
some  singularly  charming  instances  of  the  effect  of 
irregular  line-length  ;  the  resulting  rhythms  convey 
a  comment  of  extraordinarily  delicate  feeling,  and 
the  reference  to  a  constant  type  of  movement  is 
so  assured,  that  the  very  tone  of  easy  colloquialism 
has  been  captured  into  unmistakable  metrical 
form. 

As  for  what  it  is  that  metre  expresses,  our 
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difficulty  is  that  it  cannot  be  expressed  otherwise. 
If  you  do  not  feel  that  metre  is  expressive,  descrip¬ 
tion  will  do  nothing  for  you.  But  it  is  possible  to 
point  out  where  the  peculiar  virtue  of  metrical 
rhythm  may  be  found.  Rhythmical  expression  is 
certainly  emotional.  Nothing  can  consciously  occur 
in  the  mind  without  some  accompaniment  of 
emotion  ;  and  for  conveying  the  emotional  aura 
which  must  surround  every  moment  of  attention, 
language  has  no  power  to  compare  with  the  rhythm 
which  envelops  its  words.  Since  poetry  consists 
in  conveying  experience  itself,  undiminished  in  any 
vital  character,  out  of  the  poet’s  mind  into  ours, 
it  is  plain  that  poetic  language  must  always  be 
language  designedly  rhythmical.  So  much  we  may 
say  of  the  natural  variations  of  speech  -  rhythm 
which  form  one  essential  factor  of  metrical  rhythm  ; 
and  so  far  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  free  rhythms 
of  prose.  But  a  poem,  to  be  successful,  must  have 
been  conceived  as  an  inspiration  :  the  whole  of  its 
matter  must  have  been  collected  into  one  intense 
experience,  which  has  then  become  the  urgent 
motive  working  itself  out  through  all  the  details 
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of  technique.  Now  such  a  moment  of  intense  and 
rich  experience  cannot  but  have  been  accompanied 
by  considerable  emotional  exaltation.  This  exalta¬ 
tion  with  which  the  poem  was  conceived  will 
itself  be  part  of  the  experience  to  be  expressed  ; 
and  the  expression  of  it  must  therefore  accompany 
the  matter  all  the  time  it  is  being  unfolded  in 
language,  with  the  possibility  of  unifying  all  its 
serial  moments  into  a  final  impression  in  the 
reader’s  mind  equivalent  to  the  originating  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  poet’s  mind.  This,  then,  is  what  that 
constant  repetition  of  a  rhythmical  pattern— the 
other  factor  essential  to  metre — has  the  duty  of 
expressing :  the  exaltation  which  surrounds  the 
poet’s  experience  as  a  whole. 

And  now  we  are  brought  to  a  most  important 
property  of  metrical  rhythm  :  its  continuity.  As 
we  read  metrical  language,  we  do  not,  when  we 
come  to  the  end  of  each  sentence  of  the  rhythm, 
or  complete  statement  of  its  pattern,  simply  start 
afresh  to  build  up  another  sentence.  Just  as  each 
sentence  of  the  meaning  is  carried  over  into  the 
next,  and  so  on  until  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
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poem  has  been  organised  in  our  minds  ;  so  it  is 
with  the  rhythm.  Sentences  of  rhythm  become 
integrated  into  inclusive  movements  of  major 
rhythm,  until  we  arrive  at  the  sense  of  a  large 
undulation  embracing  the  whole  phonetic  process 
of  a  poem.  Thus  the  final  unity  of  impression  is 
doubly  assured  by  the  simultaneous  achievement 
of  intellectual  form  and  of  instrumental  form.  We 
shall  see  in  the  next  lecture  the  inestimable  im¬ 
portance  of  this  final  unity  of  impression  in  the 
function  of  poetry.  What  we  must  note  here  is, 
that  metrical  rhythm,  with  its  persisting  pattern, 
is  incomparably  superior  to  the  free  rhythms  of 
prose,  in  its  power  of  combining  into  an  inclusive 
major  rhythm  which  may  at  last  become  instru¬ 
mental  or  phonetic  form,  whereby  a  poem  may 
be  heard  as  a  whole  as  well  as  understood  as  a  whole. 
This  is  why  poetry,  if  it  is  to  perfect  itself  into  the 
self-sufficient,  self-authorised  existence  of  poems, 
will  always  instinctively  prefer  metrical  to  free 
rhythm. 

It  is  here  that  we  must  consider,  very  briefly, 
the  function  of  that  phonetic  device  which  is  so 
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usual  in  modern  versification :  rime,  with  its 
consequence  of  rhythm  disposed  in  stanzas.  The 
accentual  nature  of  modern  metres  is  looser  and 
less  assertive  than  the  quantitative  system  of 
classical  verse.  This  has  its  advantages  ;  but  it 
is  apt  to  make  the  larger  movement  of  major 
rhythm  somewhat  uncertain  without  extraneous 
assistance.  Blank  verse  is,  indeed,  capable  of  that 
inevitable  and  massive  solidity  of  paragraphic 
structure  which  Milton  achieved,  mainly  by  the 
use  of  a  most  subtle  device  to  which  he  himself 
calls  our  attention.  Few  poets  have  been  able  to 
make  “  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one 
verse  to  another,”  supply  the  lack  of  “  the  jingling 
sound  of  like  endings.”  It  is  this  very  jingling 
sound  which  has  enabled  the  immense  majority 
of  modern  poets  to  achieve  some  firm  structure  of 
verse  larger  than  the  particular  pattern  their  verses 
repeat.  For  the  riming  of  lines  binds  them  into 
groups,  whereby  the  formation  of  a  major  rhythm 
is  obviously  strengthened.  The  simplest  case  of 
this  is  the  couplet ;  and  Dryden’s  odd  notion  of 
rewriting  a  great  part  of  Paradise  Lost  in  rimed 
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couplets  enables  us  to  watch  the  peculiar  structural 
effect  of  rime  very  clearly.  This  is  how  Milton’s 
Moloch  speaks  : 

My  sentence  is  for  open  warr  :  of  wiles, 

More  unexpert,  I  boast  not  :  them  let  those 
Contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 


And  this  is  what  the  speech  becomes  when  Dryden 
has,  in  Milton’s  contemptuous  phrase,  “  tagged  ” 
the  verse. 

My  sentence  is  for  war  ;  that  open  too  : 

Unskilled  in  stratagems,  plain  force  I  know. 

Treaties  are  vain  to  losers  ;  nor  would  we, 

Should  heav’n  grant  peace,  submit  to  sovereignty. 

What  has  happened  is  clear  enough  :  the  lines, 
which  were  gradually  and  freely  organising  them¬ 
selves  into  a  paragraph  of  major  rhythm,  have  been 
decisively  coupled  into  groups  ;  the  structure  of 
the  lines  into  larger  rhythms  has  become  more 
emphatic.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  it  has  also 
become  more  mechanical ;  but  then  it  is  Milton 
who  is  setting  the  standard.  The  insistence  of  rime 
in  couplets  too  easily  becomes  tedious  ;  the  com- 
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pensation  for  this  is  the  assurance  of  the  structure 
it  supports. 

But  the  grouping  and  consequent  constructive 
power  of  “  like  endings  ”  readily  expands  into  the 
formation  of  stanzas.  These,  then,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  receptacles  prescribed  for  major  rhythm, 
very  much  as  the  pattern  of  the  line  may  be 
regarded  as  the  receptacle  for  the  natural  speech 
rhythm  of  phrases  and  sentences.  The  manner 
in  which  the  varying  major  rhythms  of  the  metre 
accommodate  themselves  to  and  fulfil  the  require¬ 
ments  of  stanzas,  according  to  the  disposition  of 
their  rimes,  is  in  close  analogy  with  the  modulating 
effect  of  speech-rhythm  on  the  recurring  pattern 
of  the  lines.  Stanza-rhythm  is,  in  fact,  something 
like  metrical  rhythm  on  a  larger  scale  ;  its  effect 
depends  on  the  same  two  factors  of  constant 
pattern  and  varying  movement.  And  a  very  slight 
variation  may  become  notably  effective  when  it 
occurs  within,  and  is  felt  against,  the  accepted 
pattern  of  a  stanza.  The  third  stanza  of  the 
following  quotation  from  an  Elizabethan  song  is 
singularly  plangent,  especially  in  the  fourth  and 
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seventh  lines  ;  the  rhythms  of  the  phrases  are  not 
specially  marked,  but  they  have  an  instant  prom¬ 
inence  and  keen  effect,  owing  to  their  occurrence 
within  a  stanza  of  such  strict  formality  : 

At  her  fair  hands  how  have  I  grace  entreated, 

With  prayers  oft  repeated  ! 

Yet  still  my  love  is  thwarted  : 

Heart,  let  her  go,  for  she’ll  not  be  converted. 

Say,  shall  she  go  ? 

O  no,  no,  no,  no,  no  ! 

She  is  most  fair,  though  she  be  marble-hearted. 

How  often  have  my  sighs  declared  mine  anguish, 

Wherein  I  daily  languish  ! 

Yet  still  she  doth  procure  it  : 

Heart,  let  her  go,  for  I  cannot  endure  it. 

Say,  shall  she  go  ? 

O  no,  no,  no,  no,  no  t 

She  gave  the  wound,  and  she  alone  must  cure  it. 

*  *  *  #  * 

But  if  the  love  that  hath  and  still  doth  burn  me 
No  love  at  length  return  me, 

Out  of  my  thought  I’ll  set  her  : 

Heart,  let  her  go  !  O  heart,  I  pray  thee  let  her  : 

Say,  shall  she  go  ? 

O  no,  no,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Fixed  in  the  heart,  how  can  the  heart  forget  her  ? 
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To  see  how  readily  the  same  form  of  rimed  stanza 
can  adapt  itself  to  rhythms  expressive  of  widely 
different  moods,  we  need  only  compare  the  graces  and 
humours  of  Suckling’s  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding  with 
the  grandeurs  and  raptures  of  Smart’s  Song  to  David. 
This  is  certainly  the  right  stanza  for  Suckling : 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out 
As  if  they  feared  the  light  : 

But  O  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 

No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

But  is  not  this  also  the  right  stanza  for  Smart  ? — 

Strong  is  the  lion — like  a  coal 
His  eyeball — like  a  bastion’s  mole 
His  chest  against  the  foes  ; 

Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail  ; 

Strong  against  tide  the  enormous  whale 
Emerges  so  he  goes. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  expressive  effect  of 
rime  does  not  operate  on  its  own  account.  It  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  whole  effect  of  the  rhythmic 
structures  which  rime  supports.  That,  at  any 
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rate,  is  generally  true  ;  but  very  occasionally  rime 
may  be  directly  expressive  in  addition  to  its 
structural  function.  The  greatest  feat  of  riming 
in  our  literature  is  Dunbar’s  Ballat  of  our  Lady  : 
and  such  a  reiterated  chime  as  this,  carried  on 
through  seven  stanzas,  does  certainly  infect  our 
minds  with  the  poet’s  rapt  intensity  of  adoration  : 

Hale,  sterne  superne  !  Hale  in  eterne, 

In  Godis  sicht  to  schyne  ! 

Lucerne  in  derne,  for  to  discerne 
Be  glory  and  grace  devyne  ; 

Hodiern,  modern,  sempitern, 

Angelicall  regyne, 

Our  tern  inferne  for  to  dispern 
Helpe  rialest  rosyne. 

Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena  : 

Haile,  fresche  flour  femynyne  ; 

Yerne  ws  guberne,  wirgin  matern, 

Of  reuth  baith  rute  and  ryne. 

A  somewhat  similar  effect  is  clear  in  Shelley’s 
The  Cloud.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  such  cases  a 
good  deal  of  the  riming  has  been  set  free  from  its 
usual  structural  duty ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  alliteration.  Old  English  verse,  and  a 
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good  deal  of  Middle  English  verse,  was  composed 
on  a  principle  radically  different  from  that  of 
modern  verse,  though  we  still  find  in  it  the  essential 
elements  of  metre  :  constancy  and  variation.  The 
difference  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  element 
of  constancy  ;  instead  of  being  a  constant  pattern 
of  accents,  it  is  simply  a  constant  number  of  accents, 
balanced  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  a  pause.  Now 
just  as  modern  accentual  verse  may  be  uncertain 
in  its  structure  of  major  rhythms,  and  to  give  them 
decision  has  brought  in  the  grouping  effect  of  rime  ; 
so  Old  English  accentual  verse  would  have  been 
uncertain  in  the  metrical  structure  of  its  lines  unless 
it  had  brought  in  alliteration,  binding,  not  line  to 
line,  but  phrase  to  phrase  within  the  line,  and  thus 
emphasising  the  balanced  numeration  of  accents 
which  otherwise  would  hardly  give  a  sufficient 
sense  of  basic  constancy  underlying  the  varying 
speech-rhythm.  For  alliteration  here  means  the 
employment  of  the  same  consonant,  or  of  any 
vowel  (which  is  as  emphatic  as  a  repeated  consonant), 
at  the  beginning  of  accented  syllables.  The  ex- 
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pressive  effect  of  alliteration  in  Old  English  verse 
is  therefore  indirect ;  it  is  the  metrical  rhythm  as 
secured  by  alliteration  which  is  expressive.  The 
more  exact  formality,  and  consequent  superior 
expressiveness,  of  verse  based  on  a  definite  pattern 
of  accentuation,  at  last  brought  the  old  alliterative 
verse  into  disuse  ;  but  the  habit  of  alliteration  was 
frequently  carried  over  into  the  practice  of  the 
new  versification.  Then  it  was  found  (as  for 
example  by  the  great  artist  who  composed  the 
noble  and  lovely  poem  called  Pearl )  that  alliteration, 
now  superfluous  as  a  structural  device,  was  capable 
of  yielding  on  its  own  account  a  remarkable 
expressiveness.  The  habit  of  alliteration  has  gone  ; 
but  as  an  occasional  device,  no  poet  who  is  sensitive 
to  the  qualities  of  syllabic  sound,  and  eager  to  use 
all  the  means  of  his  art,  will  be  indifferent  to  it. 
To  illustrate  the  masterly  use  of  alliteration  for 
enhancing  the  phonetic  expressiveness  of  language, 
not  according  to  any  system,  but  simply  as  occasion 
requires,  I  will  quote  a  stanza  of  Kipling’s  ;  but 
indeed,  every  other  expressive  effect  of  the  sound 
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of  language  which  has  been  discussed  in  this 
lecture — metre,  stanza-rhythm  and  rime,  syllabic 
symbolism — might  be  illustrated  by  such  superbly 
assured  craftsmanship  as  this  : 

’Less  you  want  your  toes  trod  off  you’d  better  get  back  at  once, 
For  the  bullocks  are  walkin’  two  by  two, 

The  byles  are  walkin’  two  by  two, 

The  bullocks  are  walkin’  two  by  two, 

An’  the  elephants  bring  the  guns  ! 

Ho  !  Yuss  ! 

Great — big — long — black  forty-pounder  guns  : 

Jiggery-jolty  to  and  fro, 

Each  as  big  as  a  launch  in  tow — 

Blind — dumb — broad-breecht  beggars  o’  batterin’  guns  ! 

Let  that  serve  to  remind  us  that  no  poetic  theory, 
however  it  sharpens  its  analysis,  is  ever  likely  to 
come  to  an  end  of  its  topic  :  there  must  always 
remain  a  mastery  unexplained. 
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I  AM  now  to  collect  the  chief  results  of  these 
somewhat  desultory  studies  into  some  sort  of 
a  summary.  With  a  caution  that  every  one  may 
not  commend,  I  have  so  far  avoided  committing 
myself  to  any  direct  answer  to  that  formidable  old 
question,  What  is  poetry  ?  I  cannot  put  it  off  much 
longer,  but  I  have  still  some  evasions  left :  evasions 
which,  however,  I  hope  may  at  last  appear  to 
have  so  prepared  the  way  for  my  answer  that  it 
will  seem  unavoidable.  It  has  been  my  concern 
to  discuss  how  poetry  conducts  its  business  ;  this 
being  matter  which  we  can  take  hold  of  without 
making  ourselves  liable  to  serious  disputation.  I 
am  now  to  inquire  what,  from  the  means  employed 
and  their  effect,  we  must  suppose  to  be  the  general 
scope  and  nature  of  this  business.  And  in  order 
to  make  it  as  broad  and  conclusive  as  possible,  I 
will  put  the  inquiry  in  this  form  :  What  are  the 
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main  characteristics  of  the  poetic  world — of  that 
condition  of  experience  which  the  usages  of  poetry 
promote  ? 

Condition  of  experience  :  that  is  the  first  point. 
The  poetic  world  does  not  refer  to  special  kinds 
of  experience.  Many  people,  who  will  readily 
admit  that,  considering  the  huge  variety  of  matters 
which  have  proved  themselves  suitable  for  poetry, 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  think  of  defining  a  poetic 
subject,  nevertheless  retain  the  opinion  that  there 
are  certain  topics  which  the  poetic  world  will  not 
tolerate.  We  hear  it  said  that  the  everyday  lives 
of  undistinguished  people  in  this  industrial  age  of 
ours  afford  no  matter  for  poetry.  That,  no  doubt, 
is  a  vulgar  notion  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  presumed  unfitness  for  poetry  in  a  topic  which 
could  not  be  as  decisively  refuted  as  this  has  been 
by  the  genius  of  Mr.  Gibson,  who  has  made  not 
only  colliers  and  fishermen,  but  shopkeepers  and 
clerks,  unquestionable  inhabitants  of  the  poetic 
world.  This  vulgar  notion  itself  might  be  the 
subject  of  quite  engaging  poetry  ;  something  very 
like  it,  at  any  rate,  inspired  some  delicions  lines  in 
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Theocritus.  Nay,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  pro¬ 
position  in  Euclid  should  not  be  a  topic  for  poetry. 
It  certainly  would  not  be  the  proposition  as  Euclid 
states  it :  there  must  be  something  distinctive 
about  poetry.  But  suppose  a  man’s  whole  current 
of  life  were  to  be  changed  by  an  accidental  reading 
of  the  Forty- Seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  : 
suppose  that  this  sudden  revelation  of  a  new  world, 
the  world  of  mathematical  truth,  produced  a 
rapture  of  intellectual  experience  which  soared 
into  spiritual  conviction  of  man’s  immortal  dignity 
as  the  vehicle  of  that  divine  thing,  reason  ;  would 
not  Euclid  have  become  poetical  ?  Yes,  and  the 
very  unpoetical  philosopher  of  whom  the  story  is 
told,  Hobbes,  himself  becomes  in  it  excellent 
matter  for  poetry  :  for  he,  like  Euclid’s  proposition, 
appears  in  the  story  under  a  certain  condition. 
It  is  the  condition,  not  the  thing,  which  we 
recognise  as  poetical. 

And  so  in  general.  If  we  follow  the  indications 
given  by  the  methods  of  poetry,  we  shall  conclude 
that  the  poetic  world  which  those  methods  are 
designed  to  serve  is  ready  to  accept  anything,  so 
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long  as  it  is  brought  in  under  a  certain  condition. 
It  is  a  general  idea  of  this  condition,  then,  which 
we  have  now  to  construct,  in  order  to  form  some 
valid  idea  of  the  poetic  world,  and  thus  answer 
the  question,  What  is  poetry  ? 

It  is  sometimes  made  a  difficulty,  when  we 
come  to  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  that  the  poetic 
world  may  be  looked  at  from  opposite  sides  :  from 
the  side  of  the  poet  who  creates  it,  or  from  the 
side  of  the  reader  who  receives  it.  No  doubt, 
looking  at  it  from  the  reader’s  side,  we  accept  with 
a  good  deal  of  equanimity  what  cost  much  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  agony  ;  nor  can  our  most 
delightful  appreciation  equal  the  joy  of  creation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  try  to  put  ourselves  on 
the  poet’s  side,  and  interpret  his  work  by  our 
knowledge  of  his  life,  we  may  be  tempted  to  value 
the  work  for  what  we  suppose  it  must  have  cost. 
But  the  poet  is  the  only  person  who  can  really 
count  the  cost.  What  the  actual  experience  in 
Shakespeare’s  life-history  may  have  been  which 
set  him  on  to  write  his  Sonnets,  we  cannot  tell. 
Speculation  about  it  is  a  harmless  entertainment, 
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so  long  as  it  does  not  seduce  us  into  believing  that 
the  speculation,  even  if  it  were  true,  can  enhance 
the  value  of  the  sonnets  as  poetry.  For  it  is  not 
this  actual  experience  which  the  sonnets  express, 
but  the  imaginative  experience  into  which  the 
actual  deepened  and  widened  and  was  utterly 
transformed.  And  as  to  what  this  imaginative 
experience  is  we  do  not  need  to  speculate  ;  there 
it  is  before  us,  complete  and  radiant,  in  the 
sonnets. 

The  difference  between  the  poet’s  and  the 
reader’s  attitude  to  a  poem  does  not,  in  fact,  concern 
us  here  at  all.  Poetry  cannot  help  expressing 
imaginative  experience  ;  for  whatever  the  event 
may  have  been  which  prompted  the  composition 
of  a  poem,  whether  it  was  in  his  inner  or  in  his 
outer  life,  the  poet,  in  order  to  put  into  language, 
had  to  make  his  sense  of  the  event  continue  after 
the  event  itself  had  happened.  He  had  to  keep 
it  held  before  him  and  look  at  it  :  that  is,  he  had 
to  imagine  it.  And  this  very  necessity  of  turning 
his  sense  of  the  event  into  an  imaginative  act, 
enabled  the  poet’s  mind  to  know  and  feel  the  event 
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to  the  utmost,  to  distinguish  all  the  nicety  of  its 
peculiar  character,  and  to  enrich  it  with  the  fullest 
comment  of  association  ;  and  thence  to  make  it  an 
occasion  of  that  beauty  and  significance  which  we 
require  in  poetry,  and  into  which  we  are  now 
inquiring.  By  means  of  this  transformation  into 
imaginative  experience,  moreover,  the  event  is 
removed  from  all.  dependence  on  the  poet’s  life- 
history.  In  order  to  understand  it,  we  do  not 
have  to  relate  it  with  any  actions  or  behaviours 
recorded  in  the  poet’s  biography  ;  without  ceasing 
to  be  personal,  it  has  become  independent  of 
circumstances,  and  its  individual  quality  has  become 
a  property  not  of  any  particular  life,  but  of  human 
nature.  The  poet’s  spirit,  without  losing  its  identity, 
has  become  capable  of  transferring  itself  to  any 
other  spirit ;  or  rather,  it  has  become  capable  of 
conferring  its  identity  on  any  other  spirit.  This 
is  the  case,  at  any  rate,  when  the  imaginative 
transformation  has  been  complete  ;  and  the  more 
complete  it  is,  the  more  absolute  its  expression 
must  be  as  poetry. 

It  is  because  this  is  so  that  poetic  technique 
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can  exist  at  all.  The  nature  of  technique  need  not 
be  further  elaborated  ;  it  is  enough  to  mention 
once  more  its  governing  principle,  which  is  com¬ 
munication.  The  poet  devises  his  technique  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  his  audience  in  possession 
of  something  which  he  himself  possesses.  Clearly, 
then,  the  ideal  of  technique  in  poetry  must  always 
be  to  make  of  language  a  stimulus  so  penetrating, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  controlling,  that  any  one 
who  accepts  it  may  end  with  a  final  impression  as 
like  as  possible  to  the  inspiration  with  which  the 
poet  began  his  business.  This  obviously  supposes 
that  a  poet’s  inspiration  is  not  bound  up  with 
those  secrets  of  a  man’s  life  which  his  biography 
hopes  to  elucidate,  with  no  likelihood  of  success. 
It  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  something  in  which 
every  one  can  share  to  wrhom  the  opportunity  comes. 
The  poet’s  technique  is  that  opportunity.  The 
poetic  world,  therefore,  is  to  all  intents  (allowing 
for  the  inevitable  subjective  differences)  the  same 
whether  we  take  it  as  the  world  of  the  poet  when 
he  is  inspired  to  write  poetry,  or  the  world  of  the 
reader  when  he  is  in  tune  to  appreciate  poetry. 
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From  whichever  side  we  view  it  in  order  to  discuss 
it,  the  theoretical  result  should  be  the  same  ;  and 
I  shall  take  it  now  from  this  side,  now  from  that, 
according  to  convenience. 

If  it  were  possible  to  regard  technique,  and  its 
primary  results,  as  a  sort  of  surface,  it  would  not 
be  difficult,  within  such  a  limitation,  to  describe 
the  poetic  world,  nor  to  answer  in  consequence 
the  question,  What  is  poetry  ?  For  the  first  thing 
to  note  about  the  things  we  experience  in  poetry 
is  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  impression  they 
make  on  us  ;  and  poetry,  regarded  simply  as  the 
technique  of  language,  may  be  defined  as  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  every  available  and 
appropriate  means  of  expression  which  can  be  got 
out  of  language.  Poetry,  by  adding  to  the  direct 
meaning  of  words  the  fullest  and  nicest  use  of 
verbal  allusion,  and,  while  these  are  operating, 
complicating  their  effect  by  the  subtle  suggestions 
of  syllabic  sound  and  the  excitements  of  metrical 
rhythm,  can  give  us  in  one  complex  impression  the 
image  of  a  thing  distinctly  seen  and  heard,  with 
allusion  thrown  off  to  other  sensuous  experiences, 
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accompanied  by  an  elaboration  of  mood,  and 
an  instant  certainty  of  understanding  relationship, 
which,  if  we  had  them  at  all  in  everyday  life,  could 
only  be  had  by  reflection  and  studied  inspection. 

But  as  soon  as  we  have  noted  the  richness  and 
intensity  of  the  impression  which  the  things  of 
the  poetic  world  make  on  us,  we  become  aware 
of  something  even  more  characteristic  ;  and  when 
we  note  this,  we  seem  to  pass  from  the  means  of 
poetry  to  something  at  least  of  its  purpose  :  from 
technique  to  its  motive,  from  the  surface  of  the 
poetic  world  to  its  inner  nature.  The  poetic  world 
is  a  world  without  prejudice.  The  writ  of  those 
moral  and  practical  judgments  which  we  feel 
compelled  to  exercise  elsewhere,  does  not  run  here. 
We  have  even  left  behind  those  judgments  as  to 
reality  and  unreality  without  which  we  cannot 
elsewhere  feel  safe.  But  here  an  impression  has 
only  to  be  vivid  enough  in  order  to  justify  itself. 
This  is  the  world  in  which  Macbeth,  on  the  brink 
of  his  crime,  alarms  us  with  the  fear  that  his 
wickedness  may  not  succeed.  This  is  the  world 
in  which  the  villainy  of  I  ago  delights  us  with  its 
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refinement  and  resource.  This  is  the  world  in 
which  Ariel  and  Titania,  Circe  and  Armida, 
Polyphemus  and  Fafnir,  Satan  and  Prometheus, 
are  figures  which  we  accept  as  easily  as  the  man 
next  door ;  and  the  instant  we  ask  ourselves 
whether  such  figures  really  exist  or  can  exist,  we 
are  aware  that  in  the  very  act  of  asking  that  question 
we  have  come  clean  out  of  the  world  of  poetry. 
Just  so,  if  we  rely  on  the  verdict  in  which  morality 
reprobates  Iago,  then  instead  of  accounting  for 
his  part  in  the  poem,  we  have  destroyed  it.  It  is 
precisely  as  a  villain  that  we  enjoy  him  ;  we  can 
even  detest  him,  so  long  as  we  enjoy  our  detesta¬ 
tion.  We  know  he  is  a  bad  man  ;  we  see  the 
destruction  he  causes  ;  but  in  the  poetic  world, 
badness  like  every  other  quality,  and  destruction 
like  any  other  occurrence,  can  only  have  positive 
valuation.  The  admirably  bad  is  no  paradox 
there,  but  as  heartening  as  the  admirably  good  : 
no  paradox,  because  there  can  be  no  contradiction 
in  a  valuation  for  which  there  is  no  reason,  but 
only  an  immediate  intuition. 

For  the  value  of  things  in  poetry  is  the  value  of 
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experience  simply  as  such  :  the  value  which  living 
spirit  must  feel  in  every  vivid  motion  of  its  life. 
This  is  why  the  art  of  poetry  is  so  much  older 
than  every  other  deliberate  use  of  language.  Long 
before  it  was  worth  man’s  while  to  express  his 
reasoned  or  moralised  view  of  things,  it  was  worth 
his  while  to  express  his  sense  of  being  a  spirit 
delighting  in  its  powers  and  faculties,  and  in 
whatever  will  call  them  into  use  ;  and  it  was  worth 
his  while  to  manage  words  for  that  purpose  with 
such  art  that  he  could  delight  in  an  added 
mastery — in  knowing  he  could  impose  his  own 
peculiar  delight  on  the  minds  of  others.  The 
energy  that  finds  expression  in  poetry  must  exer¬ 
cise  itself  in  infinitely  various  moods  ;  but  let  it 
be  in  rage  or  in  hatred  as  well  as  in  love  or  in 
exultation,  there  is  a  joy  in  it  ;  the  core  of  it  is 
the  spirit’s  primitive  relish  for  experience.  And 
whatever  can  be  accepted  without  arguable  valua¬ 
tion,  frankly  as  experience,  is  matter  for  poetry  ; 
it  bears  its  value  on  the  face  of  it,  a  value  which 
is  instantly  decisive,  which  will  not  alter,  and 
cannot  be  stated  in  any  arguable  verdict ;  for  it 
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immediately  declares  the  essential  virtue  of  spiritual 
life — the  virtue  of  delightedly  conscious  activity. 
What  is  there  that  cannot  be  so  accepted  ?  It  is 
even  possible  for  trains  of  reasoning  and  moralisa- 
tions  to  be  so  accepted  ;  and  for  this  it  is  not  in 
the  least  necessary  that  they  should  convince  us. 
What  is  necessary  is  that  we  should  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  excitements  of  exercising  the  power  of 
reason,  without  having  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  are  intellectually  in  agreement  with  its  results. 
How  many  of  us  agree  with  Dante’s  reasoning, 
or  Milton’s  ?  Those  moments  of  close  scholastic 
reasoning  in  The  Divine  Comedy ,  of  animated 
forensic  reasoning  in  Paradise  Lost— do  we  value 
them  as  moments  of  philosophy  ?  By  no  means  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  precisely  as  we  value  moments 
of  imagery  and  emotion  :  as  parts,  namely,  of  an 
immense  whole  of  self-sufficient  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  in  its  scope  every  faculty  by  which  spirit 
can  put  forth  its  vigour.  No  doubt  intellectual 
matter  is  the  most  intractable  thing  poetry  can 
deal  with.  “  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  !  ” 
But  the  Milton  of  Comus  did  not  venture  to  exhibit 
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its  charm.  The  passage  which  prompted  that 
remark  is  actually  the  very  antithesis  of  philosophy  ; 
for  it  is  a  chain  of  magnificently  unreasoned 
assertions.  A  great  deal  of  what  goes  for  philosophy 
in  poetry  is  of  this  nature  ;  but  though  it  may  be 
usual,  it  is  not  necessary  for  philosophy  to  give 
itself  up  when  it  enters  the  reign  of  poetry.  The 
older  Milton  could  even  afford  to  be  syllogistic  ; 
for  he  could  make  logic  serve  in  the  whole  result 
a  purely  imaginative  purpose,  and  invest  it  with 
the  emotion  appropriate  to  the  grand  achievement 
of  his  purpose.  And  if  any  one  were  to  give  us 
the  Forty- Seventh  proposition  of  Euclid’s  first 
book,  not  merely  so  as  to  prove  the  proposition, 
but  so  as  to  infect  us  completely  and  unmistakably 
with  the  rapture,  say,  of  Hobbes’  delighted 
experience  of  that  train  of  thought — would  he  not 
be  giving  us  poetry  ? 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  poetic  world 
is  a  world  of  immediate  values  ;  there  is  a  further 
condition  to  be  noted.  It  is  a  world  in  which 
these  values  are  always  significant.  It  is  very 
common,  in  discussions  round  about  the  nature 
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of  art,  to  bring  in  this  useful  word  significant ; 
and  it  is  too  often  used  as  though  the  mere  syllables 
of  it  had  a  magic  force  to  resolve  difficulties.  We 
.must  try  to  form  some  tolerably  precise  notion  of 
poetic  significance,  and  it  is  clear,  from  what  has 
been  said  already,  that  it  must  be  the  notion  of  a 
significance  that  does  not  require  to  be  argued 
in  order  to  be  effective.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
there  is  something  in  our  valuation  of  things  in 
poetry  for  which  we  have  not  yet  accounted.  I 
mentioned  just  now,  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
unprejudiced  nature  of  poetic  values,  one  or  two 
instances  of  matters  which  we  eagerly  accept  in 
poetry,  but  which  outside  poetry  we  should  feel 
compelled  to  detest.  Now  it  is  true  enough  that 
in  common  life  we  have  an  unregenerate  faculty 
of  enjoying  notable  wickedness  and  calamity  ;  and 
poetry  no  doubt  takes  some  advantage  of  this. 
Our  first  interest  in  Iago  may  be  of  this  nature  ; 
but  as  the  poem  develops,  and  especially  as  it 
ends,  we  must  feel  that  our  interest  has  gone  far 
beyond  this.  We  enjoy  the  villainy  of  Iago  not 
only  because  it  is  a  superb  specimen  of  villainy, 
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but  because  it  is  villainy  in  which  we  find 
significance. 

I  do  not  propose  to  meddle  with  that  vexatious 
problem,  the  meaning  of  meaning.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  note  that,  when  we  find  a  thing  significant, 
we  certainly  do  not  profess  to  look  down  on  it 
from  above  and  assign  to  it  some  mystical  import 
outside  the  world  of  things  here  and  now  ;  by 
whatever  process  we  arrive  at  it,  the  significance 
of  a  thing  takes  us  no  further  than  some  relation¬ 
ship  with  other  things.  The  sense  of  significance, 
in  fact,  is  at  bottom  nothing  else  than  a  sense  of 
clear  and  close  relationship.  A  thing  is  insignificant 
to  us  when  it  does  not  belong  to  our  way  of  living  : 
when,  that  is,  we  cannot  relate  it  with  anything 
else  we  know.  Unless  we  can  make  out  some 
kindred  for  it,  we  decline  to  be  interested  in  it. 
Indeed,  it  discomforts  us,  and  we  ignore  it  if  we 
can.  But  the  more  richly,  the  more  intricately, 
the  more  evidently  a  thing  claims  relationship 
near  and  far  among  our  ideas,  our  moods,  our 
sensations,  the  greater  our  sense  of  its  significance  ; 
and  the  keener  our  interest  in  consequence.  Now 
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the  whole  texture  of  the  experience  we  have  in 
poetry  is  of  this  closely  and  vividly  interrelated 
nature  ;  nothing  stands  alone  there  ;  rather,  by 
reason  of  the  unusually  delicate  and  precise  adjust¬ 
ment  of  verbal  suggestion  surrounding  the  obvious 
meanings,  the  connexions  between  one  part  of  an 
experience  and  another  are  far  finer  and  more 
numerous  than  we  can  commonly  perceive.  More¬ 
over,  that  elaborate  diction  of  poetry,  with  all  its 
simultaneous  variety  of  expression,  in  sound  and 
in  sense,  brings  out  a  pressure  of  significance 
behind  every  detail  of  the  imagination  which  is 
more  than  the  nice  connexion  of  one  part  with 
another.  For  the  intricate  subtlety  of  allusion  and 
association  in  poetic  diction  gives  us  the  constant 
impression  of  a  world  in  which  nothing  can  be 
touched  without  setting  up  a  widening  harmony 
of  things  round  about  it  ;  everything  that  comes 
to  us  in  the  poetic  world  is  vivid  not  only  in  itself 
but  in  many-sided  relationship  to  the  rest  of  that 
world.  Now  to  say  that  such  a  world  is,  for  this 
reason,  more  significant  to  us  than  the  world  of 
common  affairs,  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  world  of  which 
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we  are  more  completely  conscious  than  we  are 
of  the  common  world.  The  very  fact,  that  every¬ 
thing  here  comes  to  us  in  an  unusual  radiance  of 
significant  allusion  to  moods  and  images  all  round 
it,  means  that  in  everything  here  there  is  more 
to  be  conscious  of  than  is  usual.  And  poets 
habitually  employ  devices  which  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  make  our  consciousness  of  their 
imaginative  world  as  rich  as  possible.  For  besides 
the  constantly  implied  allusions  in  their  diction, 
they  love  to  bring  out  the  relatedness  of  the  things 
in  their  world  by  openly  insisting  on  the  likeness 
of  one  thing  to  another.  They  have  an  instinctive 
inclination  for  metaphor  and  simile,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  which  often  produces  a  remarkable  com¬ 
plexity  of  interrelated  meanings.  But  the  purpose 
is  always  the  same  :  it  is  to  enhance  our  sense  of 
the  significance  of  the  things  we  are  to  imagine  ; 
that  is,  to  enrich  our  consciousness  of  them.  Thus 
Milton  describes  how,  just  before  “  the  great 
consult  began,”  the  fiends  thronged  the  courts 
and  porches  of  Pandagmonium.  They  have  through¬ 
out  been  visualised,  in  spite  of  their  wings,  as 
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human  figures  ;  and  this  is  emphasised  by  an 
allusion  to  the  armies  of  chivalry.  But  to  bring 
before  us  how  the  countless  hosts 

Thick  swarm’d,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air, 

Brusht  with  the  hiss  of  russling  wings, 

Milton  sets  out  an  elaborate  simile  : 

As  Bees 

In  spring  time,  when  the  Sun  with  Taurus  rides, 

Poure  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  Hive 
In  clusters  ;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowers 
Flie  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  Plank, 

The  suburb  of  their  Straw-built  Citadel, 

New  rub’d  with  Baume,  expatiate  and  confer 
Their  state  affairs.  So  thick  the  aerie  crowd 
Swarm’d  and  were  straitn’d. 

The  comparison  with  the  familiar  spectacle  of  a 
beehive  simply  helps  us,  it  may  be  said,  to  see 
clearly  and  exactly  what  the  sublime  daring  of 
Milton’s  imagination  had  created.  But  surely  the 
simile  does  much  more  than  make  us  see  ;  or  hear 
either.  The  care  with  which  the  business  of  the 
hive  is  brought  before  us,  apparently  for  its  own 
sake  (what  have  “  fresh  dews  and  flowers  ”  to 
do  with  Pandaemonium  ?),  compels  us  to  recollect 
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the  enigma  every  one  must  have  felt  in  that  in¬ 
scrutable  earnest  bustle  of  the  bees’  commonwealth  ; 
and  at  once  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  vision 
of  the  fiends  :  we  feel  ourselves  spectators  of  the 
vision,  as  though  it  were  objectively  present ;  as 
though  we  had  suddenly  come  upon  it,  and  were 
marvelling  what  it  is  that  can  animate  that  horde 
of  mysterious  winged  creatures  :  a  feeling  as 
“  realistic  ”  as  if  we  had  found  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  an  excited  mob  in  a  foreign  town. 
For  the  feeling  of  enigmatic  business  in  the  hive, 
and  the  transference  of  this  feeling  to  the  vision 
of  the  fiends  (with  its  objectifying  effect  on  the 
vision),  are  both  encouraged  by  the  terms  of  the 
simile  :  the  simile  is  to  compare  fiends  with  bees, 
but  the  bees  in  the  simile  are  themselves  described 
in  metaphors  of  human  city  life.  The  result  is, 
of  course,  a  moment  of  extraordinarily  enriched 
consciousness  ;  fiends  suggest  bees,  bees  suggest 
men,  and  so  back  to  fiends,  with  a  new  range  of 
suggestion  brought  in  at  each  stage. 

So,  too,  Shelley,  bringing  mood  and  sensation 
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before  us  in  a  metaphor,  straightway  proceeds  to 
expound  the  metaphor  by  inserting  a  simile  : 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat 

Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float  \ 

Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing. 

Modern  taste  has  developed  unnecessary  scruples 
about  this  kind  of  thing  ;  scruples  derived  no  doubt 
from  the  too  narrow  notion  that  the  function  of 
simile  and  metaphor  is  only  to  intensify  and 
clarify  imagery,  usually  visual.  Such  complexity 
as  Shelley  gives  us  leads  rather,  it  has  been  com¬ 
plained,  to  confusion  than  to  precision  of  imagery. 
And  it  is  often  regarded  as  self-evident  that  mixed 
metaphors  (that  is,  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
comparisons)  must  be  poetically  faulty.  Ancient 
taste,  however,  seems  to  have  been  less  disposed 
to  cavil  at  such  things  ;  and  I  should  suppose  that, 
so  long  as  ludicrous  incongruity  be  avoided,  the 
mixture  of  likenesses  in  one  complex  expression 
is  still  eminently  defensible,  since  it  has  the  virtue 
of  enlarging  the  significance  of  the  moment  and 
enriching  our  consciousness  of  it. 

Now,  though  it  has  taken  some  argument  to 
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make  out  the  exact  nature  of  significance  in  poetry, 
it  is  clearly  not  a  significance  which  requires  any 
argument  to  make  it  effective  there.  We  have 
not  gone  beyond  experience  taken  at  its  face-value. 
On  the  contrary,  the  significance  I  have  been 
describing  is  automatically  the  property  of  experi¬ 
ence  whenever  we  are  completely  conscious  of  it ; 
when  we  have  it,  for  example,  brought  before  us 
by  means  of  such  a  many-sided  instrument  as 
poetic  language.  For  just  as  each  item  of  the 
experience  is  valued  immediately  and  intuitively, 
so  the  interrelatedness  of  the  items  is  valued  ;  and 
this  latter  inclusive  value  (inclusive,  but  equally 
immediate)  is  our  sense  of  the  significance  of  the 
experience — a  sense  of  face-value  significance  which, 
just  because  it  is  immediate,  is  much  more  satisfying 
than  any  intellectual  construction  of  significance. 

So  far,  however,  we  have  not  been  considering 
the  significance  of  an  experience  as  a  whole,  but 
simply  as  it  proceeds  piece  by  piece.  W'e  have 
been  referring  to  poetry,  not  to  poems.  Of  poetry, 
we  may  indeed  now  venture  to  give  a  definition  : 
It  is  the  expression  of  imaginative  experience, 
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valued  simply  as  such  and  significant  simply  as 
such,  in  the  communicable  state  given  by  language 
which  employs  every  available  and  appropriate 
device. 

But  if  this  is  the  nature  of  poetry,  we  must  go 
on  now  to  study  the  perfection  of  its  nature ; 
when,  that  is,  it  is  made  completely  self-sufficient, 
and  isolated  in  the  single  purpose  of  achieving 
the  fullest  possibility  of  its  nature  :  when  poetry 
exists  as  an  individual  poem.  We  must  extend 
our  notion  of  poetic  significance.  We  have  not 
yet  accounted  for  such  a  crucial  instance  as  the 
significance  of  Iago’s  villainy.  As  it  is  revealed 
to  us  moment  by  moment,  the  argument  so  far 
will  certainly  apply  to  it.  But  this  piecemeal 
significance  is  slight  compared  with  the  final 
impression  it  makes  on  us  when  we  have  in  our 
minds  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

It  is,  however,  very  easy  to  give  the  required 
extension  to  the  notion  of  poetic  significance  which 
we  already  have.  For  it  is  only  an  extension ; 
the  notion  is  exactly  similar,  and  may  be  arrived 
at  in  an  exactly  similar  way.  We  formed  our 
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notion  of  the  significance  of  things  as  they  appear 
in  the  texture  of  poetry,  by  following  up  the 
indications  given  by  the  technique  of  its  texture  : 
by,  that  is  to  say,  the  technique  of  diction.  But 
in  order  to  enable  poetry  to  exist  in  individual 
self-sufficiency,  the  poet,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
must  add  to  the  technique  of  diction  the  technique 
of  form.  Now  this  simply  means  that,  however 
complex  and  diverse  the  things  may  be  which 
make  up  the  substance  of  a  poem,  the  meaning  of 
the  language  which  exhibits  these  things  has  been 
so  exactly  organised  that,  seconded  by  the  rhyth¬ 
mical  continuity  of  the  language,  the  final  impression 
is  one  of  a  harmonious  unity  of  all  the  parts.  For 
the  form  of  the  poem  is  the  means  whereby  the 
imagination  in  it  is  at  last  fused  into  a  unity,  or 
rather  expresses  itself  as  a  unity,  similar  to  that 
which  it  must  have  had  in  the  poet’s  mind  in 
order  to  be  the  motive  actuating  the  whole  com¬ 
position  :  what  we  have  called  the  inspiration  of 
the  poem.  The  significance  of  a  poem  as  a  whole, 
therefore,  is  simply  one  way  of  apprehending  its 
form  :  it  is  the  sense  of  that  vital  interrelationship 
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of  all  the  elements  in  it  by  which  they  achieve 
their  final  harmony. 

This  sounds  simple  enough  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
simple.  But  it  is  nevertheless  incomparably  the 
most  important  effect  which  poetry  can  produce  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  we  must  look  for  the  function  of 
poetry.  It  is  infinitely  more  decisive  and  compelling 
than  the  significance  which  diction  exhibits.  That 
enriches  our  consciousness  of  things,  indeed  ;  and 
such  experience  is  eminently  desirable  and  bene¬ 
ficial.  But  it  is  more  than  desirable,  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  us  as  spiritual  beings,  that 
we  should  experience  such  significance  as  is  given 
to  us  by  poetic  form  ;  and  nowhere  else  is  it  given 
to  us  so  penetratingly  or  so  ineluctably. 

For  this  is  not  the  sense  that  everything  would 
betray,  were  our  perceptions  only  keen  enough, 
some  sort  of  relationship  with  other  things  ;  it 
is  the  sense  that  this  matter  and  that  matter, 
however  apparently  diverse  from  each  other,  actually 
are  and  must  be  related,  by  the  mere  fact  of  existing 
in  our  world.  Iago’s  villainy,  Desdemona’s  inno¬ 
cence,  Othello’s  nobility — each  of  these,  as  it  is 
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unfolded  to  us,  is  enriched  by  an  infinite  subtlety 
of  allusion  and  association  ;  it  is  our  good  luck 
that  we  have  them  in  such  splendour  of  revelation. 
But  we  do  not  call  it  our  good  luck  that  the  poem 
as  a  whole  brings  these  three  things  into  such 
disastrous  relationship  with  each  other  ;  we  feel, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  poem  has  thereby  revealed 
mere  unavoidable  necessity.  These  three  things 
could  not  have  existed  except  in  this  disastrous 
relationship.  Do  we  deplore  such  a  revelation  ? 
By  no  means ;  rather  it  gives  us  a  profound 
satisfaction.  We  have  seen  evil  doing  its  worst  : 
we  have  seen  it  destroy  that  which  we  loved  and 
admired  ;  but  we  have  also  seen  it  operating  not 
as  a  licensed  intruder,  but  in  strict  obedience  to 
the  inner  necessity  of  things.  This  is  not  evil 
which  disturbs  our  sense  of  harmony  in  the  world  ; 
rather,  without  ceasing  to  be  evil,  it  has  confirmed 
that  sense. 

What  is  it  we  most  seriously  desire  our  world 
to  be  ?  Is  it  a  world  without  evil  ?  That  is  not 
serious  ;  it  is  a  fairy-tale,  a  notion  to  amuse  our 
vacant  moments.  What  we  do  desire,  and  what 
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we  cannot  spiritually  exist  without  endeavouring 
to  have,  is  a  world  into  which  nothing,  not  even 
evil  itself,  can  come  except  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole,  as  a  tone  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  fullest  harmony.  Our  best  efforts,  intellectual, 
moral,  or  practical,  are  directed  to  the  realisation 
of  this  world — of  the  world  which  admits  of  no 
exception  to  its  order,  the  world  of  perfectly 
coherent  and  indestructible  interrelationship  :  the 
world,  in  fact,  of  completely  secure  significance. 
We  can  never  succeed  in  realising  this  world  ;  but 
we  can  completely  achieve  an  ideal  version  of  it, 
if  we  will  rely  on  experience  taken  at  its  face-value, 
without  seeking  to  argue  it  into  significance. 
Every  poem  is  an  ideal  version  of  the  world  we  most 
profoundly  desire  ;  and  that  by  virtue  of  its  form. 
A  poem  has  no  form  unless  everything  in  it  unites 
into  a  single  complex  impression ;  and  in  that 
impression  we  take,  by  immediate  apprehension, 
an  instance  of  the  world  we  require  :  for  it  is  an 
impression  of  many  things  existing  in  perfect 
co-ordination,  an  impression  that  everything  in 
the  poem  is  there  in  assured  significance.  It  is 
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natural  to  emphasise  those  cases  in  which  evil  is 
thus  mastered  by  the  condition  of  poetry  ;  and 
indeed  such  poems — tragedies — are  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  way  experience  is  idealised  in 
poetry.  Evil  itself,  without  losing  its  nature,  has 
become  what  we  require  everything  to  be  :  the 
antithesis  of  everything  desirable  has  submitted 
to  our  desire.  This  is  why  tragedy  is  regarded  as 
the  highest  triumph  of  poetic  art.  But  every  kind 
of  poem,  from  Herrick’s  song  to  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy,  from  Paradise  Lost  to  The  Jolly  Beggars, 
takes  us  into  the  world  in  which  not  only  is 
experience  immediately  valuable  in  itself,  but  is, 
still  without  having  to  appeal  beyond  itself,  inevit¬ 
ably  significant.  By  what  law  things  are  thus 
significantly  related  we  do  not  need  to  inquire  ; 
it  is  enough  for  us  that  in  poetry  things  manifestly 
are  so  related — that  there  we  inhabit  a  world  in 
which  nothing  irrelevant  is  known,  but  all  is 
perfect  order  and  secure  coherence. 

But  our  account  of  the  poetic  world  has  an 
obvious  gap  ;  so  far  we  have  ignored  the  quality 
which,  I  dare  say,  most  people  would  ascribe  to 
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it  before  any  other.  For  is  it  not  the  world  of 
beauty  ?  I  have  left  this  quality  to  the  end,  because 
it  does  not  seem  properly  understandable  until 
we  have  clearly  in  our  minds  every  other  main 
quality  in  poetry.  The  beauty  of  poetry  is  a  quality 
of  another  order  than  those  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering.  It  is  not  a  quality  which  poetry  sets  out 
to  achieve  ;  at  least,  the  desire  to  achieve  it  does 
not  directly  govern  the  choice  and  management 
of  its  methods.  It  may  do  so  indirectly,  however. 
Suppose  that  the  impulse  to  compose  poetry  is  an 
impulse  to  accomplish  certain  things  ;  and  suppose 
that  the  accomplishment  of  these  things  neces¬ 
sarily  produces  in  us  a  certain  effect.  Now  the 
poet  may  have  had  in  his  mind  the  production 
of  this  effect  ;  but  it  will  not  itself  have  regulated 
his  composition,  for  it  can  only  emerge  as  the 
result  of  achieving  his  first  purpose.  That  is  the 
view  of  poetic  beauty  which  I  must  now  briefly 
put  forward.  Poetic  beauty  is  the  effect  produced 
in  us  by  the  accomplishment  of  certain  things— 
those  things,  in  fact,  which  I  have  been  broadly 
describing  as  characteristics  of  the  poetic  world. 
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If  this  be  so,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  governing 
purpose  of  poetry  is  not  to  be  beautiful  ;  but 
that  the  beauty  of  poetry  is  the  sign  that  it  has 
achieved  its  purpose. 

If,  however,  we  attempt  to  bring  in  the  idea  of 
beauty  at  the  beginning  of  any  theoretical  account 
of  poetry,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  fixing  the  idea 
within  preconceptions  too  narrow  to  be  serviceable 
for  long.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain,  in  the  face 
of  poetry  itself,  that  the  subjects  of  poetry  must 
be  beautiful  in  themselves.  We  can  only  suppose, 
then,  that  they  are  bound  to  become  beautiful 
when  poetry  takes  hold  of  them,  whatever  they 
were  before.  How  can  that  be  ?  Clearly,  it  must 
be  the  beauty  they  acquire  from  the  expression 
poetry  gives  to  them.  But  how  are  we  to  define 
the  beauty  of  poetic  expression  ?  We  can  only  do 
so  by  defining  poetic  expression  itself  ;  and  beyond 
saying  that  it  must  be  complete  and  just,  every 
case  of  poetic  expression  must  be  taken  on  its  own 
peculiar  merits.  If  we  attempt  to  apply  any 
preconceptions  as  to  what  poetic  expression  ought 
to  be,  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  in  difficulties. 
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When  Browning  published  his  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  Cloister ,  there  were  those  who  found  it 
an  offence  against  their  idea  of  beauty.  We  can 
imagine  Browning’s  reply :  “  What  do  I  care 

for  your  idea  of  beauty  ?  It  was  the  Monk  I  was 
after  ;  and  I  think  I  have  got  him.”  He  has  ; 
the  Monk  is  irresistible  ;  the  poem  is  a  superb 
instance  of  complete  and  just  expression.  Is  it 
not  thereby  beautiful  ?  Those  who  condemned  it 
might  have  appealed  to  Sophocles  or  Ronsard  or 
Spenser  ;  but  why  not  to  Aristophanes  or  Villon 
or  Donne  ?  There  is  no  need,  however,  for  a 
counter-appeal.  To  reject  The  Spanish  Cloister 
as  unbeautiful  is  (it  must  be  on  purely  subjective 
grounds)  to  deny  beauty  there  to  the  very  thing 
which  is  accepted  as  beautiful  elsewhere.  For 
apart  from  beauty  of  subject,  that  which  in  any 
poetry  we  judge  to  be  beautiful  is  in  Ronsard 
as  in  Villon,  in  Spenser  as  in  Donne — nothing  but 
some  unequivocal  success  of  expression. 

There  is,  indeed,  besides  beauty  of  subject 
another  kind  of  beauty  which  may  possibly  occur 
in  poetry — an  accidental  kind,  as  of  an  ornament 
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unnecessary  to  any  purpose  :  and  this  is  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  sound  of  language.  This  must  not 
involve  meaning,  for  then  we  should  be  back  again 
in  expression  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  must 
not  be  sound  employed  in  the  service  of  the  larger 
meaning  which  we  call  suggestion.  We  come  near 
to  something  like  a  purely  ornamental  use  of 
verbal  sound  in  some  of  Milton’s  passages  of 
proper  names  : 

Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades 
With  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalthea's  horn, 

And  Ladies  of  th’  Hesperides,  that  seem’d 
Fairer  than  feign’d  of  old,  or  fabl’d  since 
Of  Fairy  Damsels  met  in  Forest  wide 
By  Knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones, 

Lancelot  or  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore. 

Or  again  : 

And  all  who  since,  Baptiz’d  or  Infidel 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 

Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  Peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia. 

Everything  that  choice  and  arrangement  can  do, 
Milton  has  done  in  order  to  make  us  notice  the 
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lovely  sound  of  such  words.  But  of  course  they  are 
not  merely  syllables  ;  if  our  wits  are  alert  enough, 
every  proper  name  comes  burdened  with  splendid 
allusion,  and  nobly  serves  to  expand  the  meaning 
of  the  lines.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  certain 
superfluity  of  sound  in  these  passages  ;  the  beauty 
of  the  syllables  is  more  than  can  be  accounted  for 
as  expression.  We  come  still  nearer  to  the  merely 
natural  beauty  of  sound  in  language  when  we 
read  that  tremendous  geographical  survey  in  the 
Eleventh  Book  of  Paradise  Lost  :  simply  because 
most  of  us  have  not  the  knowledge  which  can 
respond  to  such  a  cataract  of  names.  We  take  it 
almost  entirely  as  a  passage  of  gorgeous  sonority. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  mere  sonority  does 
not  account  for  the  beauty  peculiar  to  poetry  ; 
for  mere  sonority  is  not  beautiful  at  all  for  long. 
Language  which  is  not  expressive  soon  becomes 
simply  tiresome  ;  syllables  as  pure  sound  will  not 
hold  our  attention.  Schliemann  is  said  to  have 
been  captivated  in  his  boyhood  by  the  sound  of 
Homer’s  hexameters ;  but  he  did  not  remain  thus 
captivated  any  longer  than  he  could  help  :  he 
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learned  Greek  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  Greek  syllables  then  became  merged 
in  the  poetic  beauty  of  sound  that  is  understood. 
The  instance  of  Swinburne  is  useful  here,  in  order 
to  show  from  another  point  of  view  how  closely 
poetic  beauty  is  bound  up  with  expression. 
Swinburne  began  by  discovering  an  extraordinarily 
individual  technique,  the  beauty  of  which  can 
hardly  at  its  best  be  anywhere  excelled.  He  then 
proceeded  to  repeat,  over  and  over  again,  the 
devices  which  his  youth  had  discovered.  And 
why  ?  Because  he  delighted  in  their  beauty,  and 
thought  he  had  only  to  repeat  them  in  order  to 
repeat  the  achievement  of  beauty.  Intent  on 
preconceived  beauty,  allowing  it  to  govern  his 
technique  directly,  he  lost  that  astonishing  expres¬ 
siveness  his  beloved  verbal  tricks  had  when  he  first 
found  them  out.  The  result  is  that,  as  his  career 
went  on,  he  failed  more  and  more  to  write  poetry, 
for  he  became  more  and  more  unreadable.  His 
devices  at  last  were  not  even  beautiful  ;  expression 
had  deserted  them,  and  left  only  a  sonority  that 
pleases  for  a  moment,  and  then  sinks  into  tedium. 
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But  if  we  analyse  what  is  happening  in  our 
minds  when  we  read  poetry  :  if  we  ask  ourselves 
what  any  phrase  which  we  judge  to  be  beautiful 
is  accomplishing  for  us  while  that  judgment  is 
effective,  we  shall  surely  feel  bound  to  reply,  that 
it  is  expressing  something  to  us.  This  is  the  nature 
of  the  beauty  peculiar  to  poetry.  It  is  the  judgment 
we  pass  on  language  which  achieves,  within  the 
sphere  appropriate  to  poetry,  complete  and  just 
expression.  It  is  the  judgment  of  delighted 
approval,  when  language,  by  every  power  it 
possesses  as  sense  and  sound,  compels  us  to  live 
in  experience  which  has  its  value  manifest  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  which  without  argument  securely 
establishes  its  significance. 
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